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» to be taken for or against | © 

n of the Irish treaty, but it 

y adjourned until January 3. 
tio of public representatives 
r Carlow, who met and passed 

i urging their representa- 
ail Eireann to vote for rati- 
uti 1 of the treaty is much dis- 
: in political circles. Clare 
nty Eeereeme et & special mesting 


geome a resolution in favor 
r by 17 votes to 5. Con- 


eS : 


by other counties would | 


oan Geaemetagal of feeling in 


: was opbned by Prof. 
| Hayes of the National Univer- 
ho supported the treaty. In the 
igton Conference, he said, the 
ins had an equal vote with 
Italy and .Great Britain; if 
| not the status of a nation, he 
what was. 
was caused by his com- 
on Erskine Childers’ examina- 
if the treaty which left the im- 
upon him, he said, that Mr. 
was indicting the nation for 
¢ chosen the. present islayd for 


the chair to address the Assembly. 
He said the majority of the speeches 
made against ratification should have 
been made at the commencement of 
the negotiations and not now. The 
situation was clearly defined. The 


-ltwo matters in the minds of those 


present were the two oaths. Profes- 
wealth of nations, each had a right 
to complete national sovereignty in 
its own domains. He would suggest 
an oath commencing: ‘I swear to be 
eternally associated. ”" There was no 
‘allegiance in that except tod Ireland. 

After a violent speech by Mr. Mona- 
ghan against the treaty, another 
speaker supporting the treaty told his 
hearers to utilize the English machin- 
ery for their own purposes. He held 
| that the English Government had rec- 
ognized them as an assembly of sover- 

eign nations. Rejection of the treaty 
would, he declared, plunge them into 
a welter of strife. He believed the 
treaty was God's gift to Ireland. 

Just before the adjournment a sug- 
gestion came from one of Eamon de 
Valera’s supporters for a closure. Mr. 
Collins said they had not agreed to it 
when he suggested it the previous day. 
He proposed an adjournment until 
January 3. Countess Markievicz sec- 
onded. An amendment to continue 
the debate until concluded was de- 
feated by 77 to 44, and the assembly 


accordingly adjourned. 


IIMPORTERS ASSAIL 
VALUATION PLAN, 
ANSWERING ATTACK 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Replying 
to Representative Fordney’s attack 
upon those ggho are opposing the 
American valuation plan, as repre- 
senting selfish interests, the National 
Council of Importers and Traders in- 
sists that the plan would increase the 
prices of domestic goods, end the 


‘ets McNeill held that in the common- |’ 


VIEWS ON GERMAN 
DEBTS DIVERGENT 


Restoration of Devastated Areas 
Is Important to France, but 
That of “Devastated” British 
Industries Affects Europe 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON,. England (Thursday)— 
The joint conference between Mr. 
Lloyd George and Aristide Briand 
terminated this afternoor. The French 
Premier with his associates left for 
Paris, Mr. Lloyd George bidding him 
farewell at Victoria Station. Before 
leaving Mr. Briand stated to a press 
representative that progress had been 
made, but no definite decision could 
bc reached before matters were placed 
before the Supreme Council, with 
whom the final decision rested. 

Although the utmost reticence has 
been observed in regard to the sub- 
ject matter under discussion, sufficient 
is revealed to show that the abrupt 
termination of the conversations is 
in main due to the wide divergence 
of the French and British views on 
German reparations. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that a meeting of the 
Supreme Council at Cannes has been 
summoned for.an early date. 


This decision is due, it is con- 
sidered, to disclosures during the 
present negotiations that the subject 
of reparations cannot be disassociated 
from economic reconstruction in 
Europe in its broader side. The opin- 
ion is that the French official en- 
deavor was to narrow the discussions 
down to the issue as to whether Ger- 


the Minister of Marine on the naval 
questions that have arisen at Washing- 
ton. Their importance is recognized, 
and this morning there was trans- 
mitted through Colonel Harvey the 
response of the French Government to: 
the latest message of Charles E. 
Hughes. Explanations are to be fur- 
nished. 

It is not considered just that France 
should be accused of desiring to spend 
money needlessty on construction of 
any kind. Every effort is being made 
on the contrary to reduce her budget 
which it is hoped, contrary to the 
recent practice, to pass through the 
Senate before the end of the year. 
Strongly is it urged that expenditure 
will only be on essential defenses. 

In the meantime the return of Mr. 
Briand enables one to sum up the re- 
sults of the London conversations. 
They have apparently succeeded in 
c'earing the ground and in fixing the 
attitude of the two countries. The 
impression here is fairly good. Opin- 
ion has been hardening against sub- 
stantial concessions to Germany. in 
respect of immediate installments, and 
it now seems unlikely that even at 
the Cannes conference on January 
4, the French Minister will admit the 
complete inability of Germany to pay 
in January and-February. Nor is he 
likely to allow the theoretical total 
of the indemnity to be reduced to the 
detriment of France. 


An International Loan 
The principal point that emerges is 


the growing intention of taking meas- | 
} 
' 


ures to raise a huge international 

loan as already outlined. 

posal, 

spoken of in public, commends itself 

in private to most influential persons | 

and will be pressed, if possible, to' 
ecution. 


Tre a loan of this kind can be raised, ! 


many could or could not pay the 
January installment. 

There seems little doubt that she’! 
could pay the January amount, but' 
the British view is that the questicn | 
cannot rest there. It must be carried | 


‘it will certainly ease the situation, and 


| the problem will be, if not solved, at 


‘least postponed for a long period, '! 
‘sufficiently ‘long to allow the whole 
diplomatic atmosphere to change, and 


enable the nations to resume commer- | 


BRITISH PROPOSE SCRAPPING 
OF ALL UNDERSEA CRAFT 


Lord Lee of Fareham Says That Submarines Can Be Used 
Only in Offensive War and Then Only Against Unarmed 
Merchant Ships—French, Italian and the Japanese Believe 
Submarine Has Real Place in Defending Outlying Coasts 


os 
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This pro-' 
though apparently not much | 


| 


| 


Lord Lee won distinction at the front 
during the first year of the war. He 
was detailed for special service with 
the British Expeditionary Force, and 
was twice mentioned in dispatches. 


The Submarine on Tria! 


Conference Ciniesiiian Hears It Ar- 
raigned and Defended 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—-Whether the nations should outlaw 
the submarine or retain it under re- 
striction and regulation was discussed 
by the full committee, including dele- 
gates of the five leading naval powers 
and their naval experts yesterday. 
Lord Lee of Fareham, First Lord of 
the British Admiralty, made a power- 
ful and comprehensive argument in 
favor of the total abolition of the sub- 
marine, which admittedly made a 
great impression on the members of 
the committee. Albert Sarraut, 
Charles Shanzer and Masanao Hani- 
bara, who spoke for France, Italy and 
Japan respectively, conceded the force 
of much that Lord Lee had said but 
insisted that the submarine was 
needed as a defensive weapon, espe- 
cially by weaker nations. 
For the United States, Mr. Hughes 


instead of some island 
op “We cannot help it,” 
uded amidst laughter. 

cing bis remarks in Gaelic 


to its logical conclusion as to whether ' 
the February installment can also be/| 
paid, and furthermore what | 


cial as distinct from political rela-' 


tions. 


country’s foreign commerce, increase 
the difficulties of international ex- 


|; Said the effect of Lord Lee’s speech 
|} was such that he desired to study it 


fu} ae 


iropping into English for want 

jer words, J. J. O’Kelly, Minis- 
for Education, declared that to 
ised we treaty would be treachery 
such martyrs as Terence Mc- 
To commit unborn genera- 


} second the mition for rati- 
2 and had Pag placed in a 


> po eown here 
ted and said he ndefi rati- 


n of his own free will and on 


il he found that the whole 


had been permeated by/ 


. Cope of Dublin 

e. H agree that the re- 
c was with. It was func- 
ig, and continue to func- 
in spite of the Wizard from Wales. 
elegates in London did not keep 
© tl puetore them when discussing 


“Collins here interjected that 

tes were prepared to answer 

, any tribunal in the world, 

east, he added, some of us are. 

gaa of ratification, Padraic 
said Mr. O’Kelly knew the. 

es of the people who sent him 
ana would do contrary to their 


| 


) treaty were defeated, 
je Trish nation would be blotted out. 
Mulcahy, chief of staff of 
republican army, spoke in 
or of the treaty, net because he 
| jt gave them what they 
. but because it was the most. 

He had put forward two 
in order to avoid a split, 
h proposals had been opposed. 

t they looked for.were not argu- 
© 6but alternatives. The only 
ative put forward was by the 

( He saw no alternative but 
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+ the adjournment of the Dail 


‘treat 
: e Professor McNeill left 


change, decrease,.tariff revenue, and 
injure American farmers, workers, 
bankers, retailers and manufacturers. 
These groups and the economists, says 


the council, oppose the plan. 
Among the so-called “selfish 


Association, the National] Retail Dry-, 
goods Association, the American Man- 
ufacturers Export Association, a con-'| 
sumers nonpartisan committee 


of Electrical Workers and other Labor 
organizations, the American Farm 
Bureau, chambers of commerce, Car- 
rie Chapman ‘Gatt) Otto H. Kahn, 
David R. Forgan, John Wanamaker 
and Prof. Irving Fisher. 

Emile Utard, president of the 
Franco-American Board of Commerce 
and Industry,jin a letter to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, and 
the chairman of the Finance Commit-} 
tee of the Senate, says: 

“The complainant's contention is 
that Section 404 is an arbitrary meas- 
ure, which cannot be complied With | 
because it enables foreign agents to 
have access to secret records, which | 


traders. 


those French concerns contend, would 


if he voted against the treaty! be equivalent to giving out their manu- | 
threatening ‘people's lives. | fectaring processes, a condition which | 

the his-|/they can accept under no circum-. 

stances and which is not required even 


by their own government. They won- 
der how American manufacturers of 
proprietary articles would take to such 
a measure if it were imposed upon 
them by foreign countries. 

“Section 404 is already opposed by 
French manufacturers and the Ameri- 
can valuation feature of the Fordney 
bill will further aggravate the bitter 
feeling existing among them should it 
not be eliminated from the proposed 
bill. If these features are not taken 


away we have reasons to believe that that sooner or later the Sévres treaty | 


happen when ensuing installments | 
fell due. The British viewpoint is that ' 
immediate payments are of little con-! 


| 


of | 
women, the International Brotherhood | 


| 


are the private property of conceras | 01) costs British trade must be given 
and constitute the very essence Of|,, opportunity to recover, and while 
their existence as manufacturers and, 


“To open their books to inspection, | ;. pointed out that the British. “dev- 


} 


sequence compared with the necessity 
for fostering general economic recov- ! 


i be: throughout Europe. 
terests” in opposition to the plan, the | ‘heads 
council lists the American Bankers |taxings tomorrow regarding the eco-| 

Similar action will | Sides neutral nations. 
Briand. | 
These meetings will be followed by a/| 


. Mr. Lloyd George will consult the: 


of business and financial under- 


nomic situation. 
be taken in France by Mr. 


At Cannes, 
'together with America, if she consents 
|to send a representative, will meet. it | 
(is not anticipated that really definite 
| solutions will be reached any more 
;than they have been reached at Lon- 
‘don. The way will be prepared for a 
‘still bigger conference in which Rus- 
sia and Germany will be included, be- | 


The procedure adopted then 


|joint conference between British and|tween France and England and sub- 


French commercial and financial busi- | 
ness men, and the result of these in- 
quiries will be submitted to the Su- 
preme Council mé@eting at Cannes. 
Great Britain is faced with stag- 
nant trade, 2,000,000 uneniployed, com-| 
bined with huge taxation. Insistence 
on payment of the January installment. 
is going to do little or nothing to. 
relieve the situation, but on the other! 
hand may result in intensifying those | 
very conditions. On the other hand, 


‘France has only some 40,000 unem-| 


ployed and relatively light taxation. 
This is the cause of the great gulf 
which has disclosed itself between the 
policies of Britain and France. The 
whole matter will have to be thrashed 
out before the Supreme Council. At 


fully admitting the French claim for 
restoration of the devastated areas, it 


astated areas” of stagnant industries 
‘are of greater consequence to Euro- 
| pean recovery. 

Again though the French claim re- 
garding the higher ratio of capital; 
ships has been dropped, her demand | 
for additional submarine tonnage can-_ 
not be separated from prevailing eco- | 
nomic difficulties. Additional sub- | 
marines for France must of course. 
mean a corresponding increase in light | 
destroyer craft for Great Britain, con- 
trary to the spirit of disarmament. 
Consequently Britain is reluctant to 
give financial relief to France which 
may be expended on armaments. 

Nothing seems more certain than 


sequently to extend those accords to 
the other Allies, and seek 


be reached in which what is _ prac- 
tically a world congress will study the | 
situation with a view to cooperative | 


measures. 


Menaces Useless 
At Cannes also there will be fixed | 


the date of the meeting at Paris of the) 
French, British and Italian ministers | 
to consider what steps mcy be taken | 
It 
should be underlined that'the policy of | : 


in the Greco-Turkish conference. 


menaces appears to have been aban- | 
dened at London. Menaces, which may ; 
lead.to the definite collapse of Ger- | 
many into anarchy and misery, will 
not, it is 
ments. 
destroy all hopes of a great interna- 
tional loan. 

Before the various countries can 
lend money on the assets of Germany, 
even with the guarantees of the Al- 
lies, 
creasing prosperity of Germany is as- | 
sured, and that what has been called } 
j}a strong manner will not be adopted. 
This is the opinion which prevails in 
high circles, and it is one which de- 
serves some stressing. 

Should this understanding between 
France and England be confirmed by 
subsequent events, it will be an im- 
mense gain of the highest possible 
valu€ and amelioration of European 


France wili adopt measures of similar | must undergo considerable alteration, | affairs, while the probability of an ade- 


nature against our goods. a 
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/evening Aristide Briand, on his réturn| proval of the government's policy was 


‘True Friendship 
A Journey With a Beaver 


5) Mr. 
other 
3 ganizing French taxation. 


and apart from a settlement of German) 
| reparations this will be the most im- | 
| portant matter to be dealt with. 

Much gratification is felt in the fact 
that the American Ambassador, Colonel | 
Harvey, will attend in an official 
capacity with a watching brief for 
America, though it is understood his 
presence will not influence the voting 
upon any question on the agenda. 

It is hoped that, by virtue of the com- 
prehensive nature the agenda must 
pecessarily assume, full attention wil! 
be devoted to such matters as relative 
taxation in various countries. Both 
premiers will enter the Cannes confer- 
ence with a definite policy as a result 
of their conversations in London. 

One reason for referring the deci- 
sion to the Supreme Council is that 
Briand may gain the support of 
nations in the policy of reor- 
As condi- 
tions are at present, it is considered 
enforcement of French taxation on a 
scale adequate to meet the budget de- 
mands would inevitably result in a 
fall of Mr. Briand’s government. If! 
the present scheme of repayments by | 
Germany is to be revised it 
drastic economies in France. 


Clearing the Ground | 


Lenin Parleys ‘Considered to Have | 


Fixed Attitude of Countries 


| Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris | 


PARIS, France (Thursday) — This | 


from London, is at once to consult 


quate loan will result. A moratorium 
as such is dismissed in favor of giv- 


ing Gerr:any facilities of payment dur- | 


ing next year. 

During next year, in fact, it is hoped 
to find the money for Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Greece, Bulgaria, Turkey and 


The material basis 
of credits is not lacking, and with a 


definite peace policy, a moral basis: 


will also be provided. 


ee 


EGYPTIAN POLITICIANS 
MUST LEAVE CAIRO 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 
CAIRO, Egypt (Thursday)— By order 

of the military authorities Saad 

Zaghlul Pasha and seven of his lead- 

ing supporters are to leave Cairo and 

remain in their country bomes. They 
are also to refrain from all political 
activities. The order. states that 

Zaghiul Pasha will not be permitted 

to make wor speeches, attend public 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT UPHELD 


Specia]) cable to The Christian Science 
Mohitor from its European News Office 


ROME, Italy (Thursday) — In the 
/Chamber today Marquess Chiesa’s 
‘resolution that Italy enter into an 
‘agreement with Russia was defeated 
by 220 votes to 88. Mr. Cessaro’s 
motion expressing the Chamber's ap- 


carried unanimously. 


where the five Allies,. 


has 
| been to reach a tentative accord be- 


a sort of) 
‘arbitration on matters on which an) 
understanding was impossible at Lon- | 
don. Only after this is done will the’ 
\third stage, the really important stage, | 


recognized, produce pay-. 
What is worse is that it would | 


it must be certain that the in-| 


j 
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SAVINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
“The submarine was a greater factor 

in the world war than all the capital 

ships.’’—Josephus Daniels. 

“It is now recognized as an integral 
part of naval armament, and this 
recognition is beginning to bring de- 
mands that, as such, the submarine 
| must be considered for regulation or 
abolition.”—William M. MeNair, sec- 
retary of the Cambridge Federation 
of Churches. 

“To sanction such malignant weap- 
ons would minimize the effect of the 
American delegates’ magnificent pro- 
posal in regard to capital ships.’”— 

National Foreign Policy Association. 
“We working women pin our faith 

the deep recesses of the human 
spirit which will create a power of 
public opinion throughout the world, 
influencing the Conference to outlaw 
| the submarine as the next step to the 
outlawty of war itself."—Mary FE. 
Dreier, of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. 


THE FIRST LORD 


} 


in 


| During some of the darkest days of | 


'the war, in the early part of 1917. Lord. 
'Lee of Fareham, or Sir Arthur Hamil-. 
‘ton Lee as he then was, was appointed | 
Director-General of oo’ ! 
in Great Britain. In many ways 
iwas one of the most important posi- 
tions in the United Kingdom. The food 
question was urgent. The neces: ‘ty | 
for devising new means for produc- |} 
tion and increasing the efficiency of | 
those already existing was paramount. | 
‘What was requireJ was a m 
,getic initiative, and above all, 
‘of imagination. Sir Arthur Lee filled | 
'these requirements. uyone 


| difficult :: is, or at any rate was, in the 
'days before the war, to induce him to 
adopt new methods. What his father 
| and grandfather had found good 
'enough he was wont to declare would 
be good enough for him. When Sir 
Arthur Lee, therefore, came out boldly 


with such proposals as that for “plow- | 


conducted the most suc- | 
'responsible for the sweeping policy 
'of naval retrenchment and limitation, 


' whieh was, 


ing by night,” 
cessful experiment on Lis own farms 
with the aid of acetylene headlights, 
and generally proved the thing to be 
possible, the agricultural . world 


had “‘come into politics.” 

The incident was_ typical. Sir 
Arthur Lee carried all before him, so 
much so that the president of the 
Board of Agriculture, toward the end 
of 1917, was able to point to the fact 
that Great Britain alone, among the 
belligerent nations, had actually in- 
creased rather than diminished its 
grain production, an achievement, he 
added, due, in the first place, to the 
untiring labors of the Director-Gen- 
eral. 

This energy and griving force which 
Lord Lee brought to bear upon his 
work as Director-General of Food 
Production, he had already used to 
magnificent effect in his work as Sec- 


retary of State to the Ministry of | 


Munitions during the years 1915 and 


Drawn for The Christian Sclence Monitor from photograph @ Underwood & Underwood, 


Lord Lee of Fareham 


a5 


oduction | 
it | 


’ of ener- | 
a man} of armaments, namely, 


who | 
other countries which are now in a' knows the British farmer knows how/| Japan and in Siberia. 


| deplorable state. 


in | 
Great Britain realized that a new force | 


ae & 


(|1916, and later as personal military 
'secretary to Mr. Lloyd George when 
Secretary of State for War. 

| But then it is the same in every task 
|with which Lord Lee grapples. He 
| has made ar able and energetic First 
, Lord of the Admiralty and an able and 


iat Washington. 

Few men have had a more varied 
experience. For not only is Lord Lee 
widely versed in public business in 
his Own country, but as a result of his 
extensive travels throughout the 
world, he has been brought in contact 
with the men and affairs of many na- 
tions. 

Quite early in his career, after leav- 


Ing Woolwich and entering the Royal 


Artillery, Lord Lee went to Canada, 


where he became professor of strategy 
and tactics at the Royal Military Col- 


lege at Kingston. Later on, he served 
a British military attaché in Cuba, 
during the Spanish-American war, 
and, later on still, was appointed mili- 
'tary attaché to the British Embassy at 
' Washington. It was at Washington 
‘that he made the acquaintance of 
/Theodore Roosevelt, and gained that 
intimate knowledge of America and of 
American viewpoint which today is 
serving him sc well at the great con- 


‘ference. Lerd Lee, moreover, combines 


with this knowledge, not only an in- 


further before making a formal reply. 
|There was a unanimity of sentiment 


among the delegates in regard to the 


'detestability of the submarine as used 


in the late war. 


It was well to con- 
sider whether it would not be'possible 


|'in the future, if submarines were used 


against commerce, 


} 
' 


to impose regula- 
usages of 
the 


tions compatible with the 
civilization and conformable to 


‘ordinary rights of search and seizure, 


| 
| 


the several governments to pledce 
themselves that they be so used. Mr. 
Hughes believed that it would be 
feasible to make some such recom- 


mendation. 


British’ Side Presented 


The crux of the controversy, Mr. 


Hughes believed, lay in the use of the 
submarine as a weapon of defense. 
In lieu of a speech by him, he sub- 
mitted the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which, he explained, repre- 
sented the sentiment of the American 
public as accurately as could be done 


' energetic delegate to the Conference |by any representative body. 


Lord Lee said that, as he understood 
it, the present position was one of 
agreement between the five powers i: 
regard to the ratio of capital] shins, 
but that all the powers were equally 
uncommitted on the subject of sub- 
marines, small craft and auxiliaries. 
Hence he agreed with Admiral Debon 
that it was justifiable to begin by 
clearing up the question of right and 
wrong as to the future of submarines. 


To the British Empire the question of 


submarines was one of transcendant 
importance. He therefore regretted 
that any difference of opinion should 
have arisen on the subject and thut 
submarines should have become ihe 
only question on which the Britisn 
delegation was out of sympathy with 
American proposals, and perhaps, als9, 
with the views of France and other 
powers. 

As a basis for his statements he gave 
the figures for submarines, 


Auxiliaries Would Increase 
He felt bound to say that it seemed 


| timate acquaintance with naval matters. ito him very strange to put before a con- 


of all kinds, 
of that issue so 
up with the question of the limitation 
the question of 

Lord Lee’s travels have 
considerable sojourn in 
He is, there- 
fore, iy a position to take at Wash- 
ington that comprehensive view of the 


‘the Far East. 
‘embraced a 


two great questions which cannot fail | 


to be of :normous value in aiding him 


ito reach just conclusions himself and 


to assist others to do so. 

Lord Lee has occupied the position 
of First Lord of the Admirality since 
last February, and has been largely 


of course, inaugurated in 
Great Britain some considerable time 
azo. Indeed, Lord Lee made it abun- 
dantly clear when introducing the 
naval estimates in the British House 
of Commons last March, estimates 
which provided for the most drastic 
reductions, that he hoped for just such 
a conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments a: that which is coming to so 
successful a close in Washington. “The 
government,” he declared on that oc- 
casion, “neither commits itself to nor 
contemplates zny building program in 
answer to those of any other power. 
Indeed it trusts it may be possible, as 
the resutt of frank and friendly dis- 
cussion with the principal naval 
powers, to avoid anything approaching 
competitive building either now or in 
the future.” 

Apart fro.u his services to h:s coun- 
try as a statesman and administrator, 


“* 


but a broad understanding | porence on limitation of naval arma- 
inextricably bound; 


inent proposals designed to foster and in- 


crease the type of war vessels, which, 
according to the British view, was 
open to more objection than surface 
capital ships. Moreover, it would be 
a certain consequence, if submarines 
were retained, that the powers which 
possessed large mercantile marines 


'would be conipelled to increase the 


numbers of their anti-submarine craft. 
This would give but little relief to the 
overburdened taxpayer and would 
provide scant comfort to those who 
wished to abolish war and make it 
less inhumane. 

In explaining his position he wished 
to make clear that the British dele 
gation had no unworthy or selfish mo- 
tives. He would first like to reply in 
advance, since this might be his only 
opportunity of doing so. to the argu- 
ments of the friends of the submarine, 
He nderstood their firs: contention 
to be that the submarine wae the legi- 
timate weapon of the weaker powers 
and was an effective and economical 
means of defense for an extensive 
coastline and for maritime communi- 
cations. But these standpoints could 
be contested on technical grounds, 
and, as he would show, were clearly 
disproved by recent history. 


Futility of U-Boats 


He was giving away no secrets when 
he stated that the methods of detec- 
tion, of location, as well as of destruc- 
tion of submarines had progressed so 
much farther than the offensive power 
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e had proved equally 
in their case. In fact, the 
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es and communications 
Lord Lee continued. If 
« were sound, and if sub- 
essential for this pur- 
> was no country which 
them so much as the Brit- 
which possessed a coast 
that, without wishing to boast, 
: gewy was as large as 
ao a the five powers present at 
is Conference put together, and the 
ingth of which was four times the 
cumference of the globe, and 
lich, in addition, had the longest 
rade routes of any country to pro- 
t. it was partly because experi- 
ice | that they were not 
or this purpose that Britain 
; abandon submarines. The 
J made it abundantly clear 
it greatest peril to maritime 
mmunications was the submarine, 
ind that peril was specially great to 
country which did not possess com- 
and of the sea on the surface. 
s connection it must be remem- 
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ered that the submarine was of no 
© as a defense to be used against 
It was against merchant 
that they achieved real 


> ee 3 , P- ; ~ ~%2 . 
_ Forbidden for Germany 
It would be as well to recall what 
‘the German submarine fleet had ac- 
complis against mercantile ma- 
No les than 12,000,000 tons of 
hipping had been sunk, of a value of 
-$1,100,000,000, apart from cargoes. 
Over 20,000 non-combatants, men, 
wom and children, had been 
‘drowned. The menace of the subma- 
‘rine could only be got rid of by its 
total banishment from the sea. That 
Was the intention of the Treaty of 
Versail which had forbidden Ger- 
to construct submarines, 
for military or mercantile 
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ie we to assume, Lord Lee con- 
tinued, that Germany was always to be 
‘bad and the other powers were al- 
_ Ways to be good, was there to be one 
for Germany and another rule 
rest of the world? In saying 
was not casting any reflection 
n any nation, and least of all on the 
i and men of the submarine 
. Hig objection to limitation was 

hat a submarine fleet could so very 
be expanded in time of war. 
could only be built if 
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1 could only be provided if 
nucleus existed. 
in his remarks, Lord Lee 
. he had said that the Brit- 
re delegation were animated 


“ 


it wou'd be foolish not to rec- 
that Great Britain was the na- 
most exposed to the menace of 


2 he submarine. So long as subma- 


warfare continued it would be 
menace to the food sup- 


- on which his country was de- 
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‘The British people lived in a 
rowded island whose soil only pro- 
duced two-fifths of its supply of food. 
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vas maintained in the country. Ry far 


the greatest anxiety which the British 


ment had felt during the war 
to prevent the reserves of food 
to zero. Was it surprising, 


ig heref with a danger in front of 
them as great as any to which Mr. 
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had so eloquently explained 
was subject, the British people 

ed against a weapon which was 
of humanity and civiliza- 

| There were some people 
paid it was this vulnerability of 
Britain which justified the re- 
of the submarines, since it was 
se means that the British Em- 
could be stricken down. The late 
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, ‘but for the British Navy, France would 


have been ruined, Belgium would have 
been overrun and even the United 
States of America, self-contained, self- 
supporting, with vast resources, would 
have been impotent to intervene and 
might have had to abandon its army 
and all that it had in France, or else 
to make a humiliating peace. Could 
France run the risk of a disaster to 


the remaining three-fifths they | 


her near neighbor, and only certain 
ally, if the situation of 1914 were ever 
reproduced? It was necessary to take 
long views in this matter, and the 
British Empire delegation believed 
that they were fighting the battle not 
only. of the Allied and Associated 
Powers but of the whole civilized 
world in advocating the abolition of 
the submarine. 

He hoped that the submarine would 
not be defended, because it would be a 
weapon within the reach of all. It 
might perhaps be cheap for the ag- 
gressor, but it was not so for the 
victim. The average number of Ger- 
man submarines at sea simultaneously 
during the late war had not been more 
than nine or 10, but Great Britain had 
had to maintain an average of no less 
than 3000 anti-submarine surface craft 
in order to deal with these. It could 
be seen, therefore, that it was a very 
expensive form of war for the de- 
fender. 


Gain Would Decrease 


The British delegation were anxious 
to contribute toward the ideals of the 
present Conference. They desired not 
only a limitation of armaments but 
also a limitation of expenditures, 
which constituted so great a burden in 
time of peace. That was why Great 
Britain, which had the tradition of 
possessing the greatest navy, had wel- 
comed the proposals for curbing capi- 
tal ships. What should Great Britain 
gain, however, if this competition were 
merely transferred to submarines? 
But if the submarines were abolished 
Britain could accept, with modifications 
in detail, practically the whole of the 
American proposals in regard to the 
lightening of these burdens. 

Lord Lee said he was not impressed 
with the argument that because it was 
found impassible to deal effectively 
with poison gas or air bombs, which 
were by-products of essential indus- 
tries, we could not deal with the sub- 
marine. The submarine was not a by- 
product of any industry, but was es- 
sentially an offensive weapon. It was 
a weapon of murder and piracy, and 


the drowning of non-combatants. Tech-| man could not agree, however, that’ 


nically the submarine was so con- 
structed that it could not be utilized 
to rescue even women and children 
from sinking ships. 

The submarine was the only class 
of vessel for which the Conference 
was asked to give, he would not say 


a license, but permission to thrive and | they were dealing with what other na-| McNary (R.), Senator from Oregon, is 


multiply. 
Britain Ready to Scrap Ships 

Lord Lee pointed out that Great 
Britain possessed the largest and 
probably the most efficient submarine 
navy in the world, composed of 100 
vessels of 80,000 tons. 
pared to scrap the whole of this 
great fleet and to disband the per- 
sonnel, provided that the other pow- 
ers would do the same. 

However, it was useless to be blind 
to the facts of the position and he 
hardly hoped to carry with him all 
the powers present at that table, 
though he believed that in the end all 
civilized powers would come round to 
the British point of view. In any 
event the British Empire delegation 
did not intend that the settlement in 
| regard to capital ships should be 
a if they failed to carry their 


point in regard to the abolition of. 


submarines. Should he fail to con- 
vince his colleagues, he would never- 
theless welcome any proposals for 
the reduction and restriction of sub- 
marines, which they might like to 
make, and, in particular, he would 
await with the greatest interest the 
proposals of his French colleagues. 
Lord Lee’s figures of submarine 
navies did not coincide with those of 
the United States, which has 95,000 
tons, which it is prepared to reduce. 


French View Given 


Mr. Sarraut joined with the otuer 
delegations in expressing his profound 
disapproval of the barbarous use 
which was made of Submarines in the 
late war. 

The French delegation believed that 
the submarine was preeminently a de- 
fensive weapon, especially for nations 
scantily supplied with capital ships. 

In its present state, the submarine 

had proved itself to be unequal to gain- 
ing control of the seas, and could not 
be considered as a dominating weapon. 
Moreover, it was undeniable that the 
submarine could be used under hon- 
orable conditions, and it was certain 
that these conditions should be ex- 
amined, discussed and formulated in 
such a way as to determine the laws 
of sea warfare, in conformity with the 
lessons and precepts drawn from the 
|late war. 
The French delegation wished more- 
ever, to observe that the use of large 
submarines was, under the existing 
conditions, undoubtedly more in ac- 
cerdance with the laws of humanity, 
which demand that the crews of tor- 
pedoed vessels should be _ rescued. 
Finally, submarines with a large cruis- 
ing radius were, in the opinion of the 
French delegation, necessary to assure 
the defense of distant colonies and 
possessions, as well as to maintain the 
safety of lines of communication be- 
tween the mother country and the 
possessions or colonies for which she 
was responsible. 


Italian Delegate’s Address 

Mr. Shanzer said: “In the name of 
the Italian delegation, I wish to de- 
clare with the greatest sympathy up- 
on anything that can make war less 
inhuman. Nevertheless, the sub- 
marine question is mainly one of a 
technical nature. Lord Lee has 
asserted that submarines are not ef- 
ficient means of defense. 

“Our naval experts do not share 
this opinion. They think that the 
submarine is still an indispensable 
weapon for the defense of the Italian 
coasts, which has a very great ex- 


She was pre- | 


tension and along which some of our 
main centers, our principal railways 
and a number of our most important 
industrial establishments are situated. 
Our naval experts are furthermore of 
the opinion that submarines are 
necessary to protect the lines of com- 
munication of our country, which for 
the greater part depends on the sea 
for its supplies. We are not ready 
today to resolve \these doubts of a 
technical character. 

“We venture to observe moreover 
that we do not think this Conference, 
in which five powers are represented, 
could resolve the question of subma- 
rines which can concern many other 
powers which are not present here.” 

Mr. Hanihara said that Japan was 
unconditionally opposed to all abusive 
uses of submarines such as those re- 
cently committed by a certain nation; 
however, Japan felt that a legitimate 
use of submarines was justifiable as 
well as necessary from the point of 
view of defense. He proposed that the 
international rules of war be so modi- 
fied as to vigorously guard against 
abusive use of submarines. 


Mr. Hughes’ Statement 


Following Mr. Hanihara’s remarks, 
the chairman, Mr. Hughes, observed 
that one clear and definite point of 
view emerged, on which all were 
agreed: that there was no disposition 
to tolerate, on any plea of necessity, 


practiced in the late war and that 
there should be no difficulty in pre- 
paring and announcing to the world a 
statement of the intentions of the 
nations represented at the Conference 
that submarines must observe the well- 
established principles of international 
law, regarding visit and search in 
attacks on merchant ships. 

Much could be done in clarifying 
this position and in defining what uses 
of:submarines are considered contrary 
to humanity and to the well-defined 
ideas of international law: The recom- 
mendation might go further not only 
regarding what were conceived to be 
the rules regarding use of submarines 
but also what the ,limitations upon 
their use should be. 

He understood that the crux of the 
controversy was as to the use of the 
submarine as a weapon of defense. 
Lord Lee had said that it was of little 
value as such and hence its continu- 
ance could not be tolerated. Lord 
Lee had pointed out that there were 
‘only five nations present. The chair- 


'these were in the same position re- 
garding submarines as they were re- 
garding capital ships, since in 
matter of capital ships they repre- 
sented the potency of. competition, 
whereas, when dealing with subma- 
rines, a more cheaply made weapon, 


tions could produce if they chose. Even 
if they were ready to adopt the pro- 
posal of the British delegation they 
would still have to await the adher- 
ence of other nations. 

Upon the question whether the sub- 
marine was of value for defense, each 
nation must take the opinion of its 
‘naval experts. 


| View of Advisory Committee 


| Mr. Hughes read the report of the| 


| President’s advisory committee, which 
contained among others the following 
statement: 

“A nation possessing a great mer- 
chant marine protected by a strong 
surface navy naturally does not de- 
sire the added threat of submarine 
warfare brought against it. This is 
particularly the case if that nation 
gains its livelihood through overseas 
commerce. If the surface navy of 
such a nation were required to leave 
its home waters, it would be greatly 
to its advantage if the submarine 
threat were removed. This could be 
accomplished by limiting the size of 
the submarine so that it would be 
restricted to defensive operation in its 
own home waters. On the other hand, 
if a nation has not a large merchant 
/marine, but is dependent upon sea- 
borne commerce from territory close 
a..oad, it would be necessary to carry 
war to her. It“ would be very 
natural for that nation to desire a 
large submarine force to protect the 
approaches on the sea and to attack 
troop transports, supply ships, etc., 
of the enemy. Control of the surface 
of the sea only by the attacking 
power would not eliminate it from 
constant exposure and loss by sub- 
marine attacks. 


As Coast Defenses 

“The United States would never de- 
sire its navy to undertake unlimited 
warfare. However, submarines acting 
legitimately from bases in our dis- 


tant possessions would harass and 
greatly disturb an enemy attempting 
|operations against them. They might 
‘even delay the fall of these posses- 
‘sions until our fleet could assemble 
and commence major operations. 

“It will be impossible for our fleet 
to protect our two long coast lines 
properly at all times. Submarines 
located at bases along both coasts 
will be useful as scouts and to attack 
any enemy who should desire to make 
raids on expositions. 

“The submarine is particularly an 
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business of the world is carried on 
upon the surface of thé seas. Any 
navy which is dominant on the surface 
prefers to rely on that superiority. 
While navies comparatively weak may 
but threaten that dominance by de- 
veloping a new form of attack to attain 
success through surprise. Hence 
submarines have offered and secured 
advantages until the method of suc- 
cessful counter-attack has been de- 
veloped. 

“The United States Navy lacks a 
proper number of cruisers. 
we have would be unable to cover the 
necessary area to obtain information. 
Submarines could greatly assist them 


scouts. 

“The cost per annum of maintain- 
ing 100,000 tons of submarines fully 
manned and ready is about $30,000,- 
000. For the work which would be 
required of them in an emergency, 
this cost is small when taken in con- 
nection with the entire navy. 


retention of a large submarine force 


may at some future time resuit in the 
United States savings its outlying pos- 
sessions, If these colonies once fall, 
the expenditure of men necessary to 
recapture them will be. tremendous, 
and may result in 4 drawn war which 
would really be a’ United State defeat. 
The United States needs a large sub- 
marine force to protect its interests. 
“The committee is therefore of the 


this is the actual reason for the post- 
ponement of the Far Eastern discus- 
sion until the naval agreement is put 
in final form. 

An agreement on the naval ratio as 
it affects continental Asia, particu- 
larly China, is necessary before the 
Conference can evolve such a nine- 
power treaty as was expected to form 
the complement of the four-power 
Pacific agreement. 


| Shantung question annulling 21 de- 


mands, otherwise~ we oppose des- 
perately.” 

Kiangsu provincial Assembly says: 

“Twenty-one demands disturb peace 
of world, necessary to present before 
Conference. Re Shantung railway 
rights, no joint control admissible. 
Obtain tariff autonomy, reduce sol- 
diers and. cancel extra-territoriality. 
Seventy million people support.” 


The test for Charles E. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State, and Arthur J. Balfour, 
head of the British delegation, is to 
reconcile Chinese aspirations with the 
maximum concessions of the Confer- 
ence. The 21 demands, against the 
discussion or consideration of which 
Japan is preparing to stand pat, may 
completely block the road to reconcil- 
lation and prevent the adhesion of 
|China to such an understanding on 
Reservations | continental affairs as the Conference 


|aimed at. 


opinion that unlimited warfare by 
submarines on commerce should be 
outlawed. The right of visit and search 
must be exercised by submarines 
under the same rules as our surface 
vessels. It does not approve limita- 
tion in size of submarines.” 


Treaty Opposition 


Growing Demand for 
Seen in Senate 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Japanese Determined 


from its Washington'News Office ‘ h 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia t the moment the Japanese and 


—Administration forces were admit-| come to a standstill on the Shantung 


the illegal use of the submarine as' 


lunless it is submitted to the Senate) 


the | 


tedly worried yesterday over the/railroad, are preparing to face each 
growing opposition in the Senate to | other in the Conference committee on 
the four-power Pacific treaty. | the vital question of the 21 demands. 
Pieas of the so-called ‘“‘mild reserva- It was the introduction of the 21 de- 
tionists” that the treaty language be | mands into the Conference discussion 
clarified so that there will be no fur-| which led to the postponement of the 
ther dispute rerarding the different | Meetings. 
interpretations placed upon Article 1, Everything that has happened since 
by President Harding and the Amer-/ then indicates that Japan is preparing 
ican delegates to the Conference. en-, to launch a move in the Conference to 
listed additional support during the keep the demands out of the scope of 
day. _the discussion; the Chinese delegation 
In the meantime, pressure is being | is equally insistent that the demands 
brought to bear upon President Har-| must be taken up and even go to 
ding from both supporters and op-|the extent of making their adhesion 
ponents of the agreement to request/toO an international understanding 
the arms Conference to clarify it with | contingent on the withdrawal of the 
reservations that will make it plain to | demands or their modification in Vital 
the American people just what obliga- | respects. 
tions this government is to assume in| Masanao Hanihara, the member of 


-the Pacific. 


= r |fend the exclusion of the demecnds, 
Opposition Growing | indicated yesterday the line of defense 
sietne sa Scceatr's wal tars =| eas ee” Se eae 
'this defense an e w e e 
Grats of te rai nat ae of ceasarc| SS Sere eens eee 
the demands is in one 

with respect to the disputed treaty. oovered in Sauda: iets Chas ue eee 
That a reaction is sweeping the cowN- | the force of treaty obligations through 
try is plainly evident to Administration | the exchange of notes between the two 
Se ner aria ene recane to] foreraments: that they ars i etet 
“sound” public sentiment, if not tof es aooomeey a — ee 
a ick i | Sideration is not within the province 

it, Opposition to the pact of the Conference. 


| mold in 


with proper reservations. | Telegrams to Chinese 


| Hundreds of telegrams are being re-| At the same time the Chinese dele- 
|ceived by senators, principally from ation 4 ici 
ithe Pacific coast, where anti-Japanese | 8#*!0" 1s taking the bit between its 
sentiment is strongest, urging them to, teeth, so to speak, preparatory to mak- 
‘oppose the pact so long as it binds/ing this issue the acid test of the 
‘the United States to employ its armed; Conference so far as China is con- 
peerese to protect the mainland of;cerned. A statement issued on behalf 
| Japan against aggression. Charles L.|of the delegation yesterday contained 
the text of 44 telegrams and cable 
‘acting as the leader of the so-called | messages from all parts of China and 
“mild reservat’onists” and is expected |from Chinese organizations in all 
|to round up the support of the Pacific; parts of the world, calling for an 
| coast senators. immediate showdown in the Confer- 
| Hiram W. Johnson (R.), Senator;ence itself on Shantung and on the 
| from California, is still absent, but his/ 21 demands. 
opposition to the treaty on this ground: The cables would seem to indicate 
alone is expected. Samuel M. Short- | that popular sentiment in China as 
ridge (R.), Senator from California,| expressed through provincial assem- 
and Miles Poindexter (R.), Senator) blies, mass meetings in the large cen- 
from Washington, also are absent. 'ters of population, chambers of com- 
Among the recruits enlisted by the! merce, students and _ educational 
reservationists yesterday were Porter | societies is concentrating around such 
J. McCumber (R.), Senator from North; concrete matters as the 21 demands 
Dakota, and George H. Moses (R.),/and the Shantung question, most of 
Senator from New Hampshire, a mem-|the cables urging that the latter ques- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Com-| tion be also thrown into the Con- 
mittee, the latter declaring that “if | ference. 
the treaty meant guaranteeing Japa-| An anaiysis of the telegrams reach- 
nese territory the American people/ing the delegation shows that 


the Chinese delegations, which have | 


| the Japanese delegation who will de-'| 


| irritated 
| rassed the Conference in Washington, 


Man- | 


Demands Called Unjust 


Hupeh provincial Assembly says: 

“The Shantung case and the 21 de- 
mands and other questions are unjust, 
according to international law. Jus- 
tice and equity require urgent solu 
tion in order to safeguard China’s 
future welfare.” 

Chekiang People’s Association says: 

“Twenty-one demands obtained by 
ultimatum, not recognized by Chinese 
Government, so to be canceled. Un- 
conditional return of Shantung. If 
unobtained you are against people's 
| wishes.” 
Kiangsi provincial Assembly says: 
| “That the Washington Conference 
‘may in truth settle the problems of 
the Far East and secure for the world 
enternal peace, the people of Kiangsi 
‘implore your excellencies to do every- 
|thing within your power to secure 
|the unconditional return of Tsingtao 
and of all rights and privileges 
| throughout Shantung, and to effect the 
}annulment of the 21 demands forced 
upon China by Japan-in 1915, and 
moreover to secure the abrogation of 
all unjust treaties whereby any coun- 
try or countries now infringe upon the 
|sovereign rights of China, and we, the 
/people of Kiangsi, hereby pledge to 
/you our unstinted support.” 


League of Nations Needed 


| tions. 


‘Mrs. Catt Says International Group | 


Must Curb Submarine 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


| NEW YORK, New York—If the al- 
‘ready much-talkéd-of next war is 
to be avoided, its chief instruments 
of warfare must be done away with 
now, once and for adj, according to 
‘Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
of the Internationai Woman Suffrage 
| Alliance. 
| Mrs. Catt told a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor yester- 
day that the submarine, poison gas 
}and bomb-dropping airplanes could 
|mot even be classed as barbarous, be- 
cause no barbarians had ever thought 
of such cruelty as’they could inflict. 
“Another world war will come, or 
it will not,” said Mrs. Catt. “If it 
does not come, the world will be 
| blessed in the fact. But if it does 
}come, and it must be confessed that 
jall the world is talking about the 
‘next war, it is certain that subma- 
rines, poison gas and bomb-dropping 
airplanes are to be the chief arma- 
ment of that war. 


Blockade Is New Weapon 


“France has astonished the world, 
Great Britain, 


iby asking more submarines than her 
|quota, which she declares she must 
ve for defense. Now, how can she 
‘defend herself with submarines? By 
|sinking ships which come in her di- 
‘rection? Defense includes offense, and 
'she may go forth an@ sink ships of 
(her enemy in order to weaken its 
| power. 
' “All the other countries want sub- 


and embar-'! 


would refuse to sanction it.” 


churia and Mongolia rank next to|™arines and insist upon having them | 


the 21 demands and Shantung in such 
Leaders Embarrassed ‘mobilization of public sentiment as 

Administration leaders admit that | the delegation is able to present. Be- 
the opposition developing in the Sen- | cause of the concrete character of 


instrument of weak naval powers. The | 
| parent each day that the new Pacific | 


ate far exceeds their anticipation. 
They are equally embarrassed by the 
conflicting opinions held by President 
Harding and the American delegates 
and so long as this difference exists, 
it will be an incentive for further 
and stronger demands in the Senate 
for textual changes or reservations. 
Some of the Administration leaders, 
it was indicated yesterday, probably 
will appeal to President Harding to 
confer with the American delegates 
with a view to getting the Conference 


to accept changes as proposed by 


treaty cpponents in the Senate. 


/the last two questions, these, together 
‘with the tariff. problem, must be 
‘solved to the satisfaction of China if 
‘the delegation is to come near to 
‘achieving the minimum necessary to 
‘China a party to a pact covering 
Continental Asia. 


'China Has More at Stake 


| In connection with the publication 
\of the cables and telegrams the Chi- 


‘her food blockade. 


in their war equipment, and if they | 
are ever used at all it will be in that | 
way. It was a shock to all decent) 
people when the Germans sank the | 
Lusitania; and yet, if submarines are 


League of Nations nor the Washing- 
ton Conference. Somewhere, some- 
how, some power must arise to take 
this task upon itself. Behind that 
power there will be the demand of 
popular opinion in every country. 
That opinion must become articulate, 
insistent, loud and determined. Just 
now everybody is waiting for some- 
body to move.” 


China and Miailitarism 


Unfair Treatment Might Cause Reac- 
tion, Delegate Says 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—lIf China 
does not receive the sympathy, justice 
and fair play she needs from other 
nations, should China be advised to 
remain weak in armaments? This 
question, indicating the trend of 
thought among those who are not fully 
Satisfied with what China is getting 
from the Washington Conference, is 
considered to be of special significance 
because it was asked by Wang 
Ch’ung-Hui, chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court, one of China’s three 
delegates at the Conference. 

Reviewing the complicated state of 
affairs in China, during a speech here, 
the justice said: 

“China finds herself today bound 
hand and foot by various limitations 
on her freedom of action and by in- 
numerable foreign claims and interests 
which vitally affect and seriously ham- 
per her free political and economic de- 
velopment. The fact that ske is in 
such straits is because of these limita- 
The fact that she is politically 
hampered in every way is because 
many foreign interests are involved. 

“When the revolution broke out in 
1911 at Wuchang foreign troops were 
rushed to Hankow to protect foreign 
nationals. That was 10 years ago, 
and we find troops of one foreign na- 
tion still there, although it has been 
proved that in all movements, whether 
of national character. or of small mu- 
tinous typé, there is not the least 


} anti-foreign intent. 


“How would you feel if foreign 
troops were to be stationed in New 
York because of a demonstration 
against foreign immigrants, not to 
say for the protection of foreign citi- 
zens, in the event of possible strikes 
among your own working classes? 
Would not this instigate an anti-for- 
eign spirit in you? Now we know 
that such conditions are brought about 
by our military weakness, and so we 
have come here to ask for sympathy, 
justice and fair play. 

“If we do not get the latter, what 
do you advise us to do? Do you ad- 
vise the Chinese to remain militarily 
weak? If not, the alternative is just 
what this Conference is intended to 
prevent and is against Chinese nature. 
It is in your interest that China 
should be helped to rehabilitate her- 
self as.a nation free from all these 
shackles. 

“We ask of you no specia! interest, 
no special privileges, no special réghts, 
no concessions, no territories; noth- 
ing but justice and fair play. We 
ask for your sympathy and help to 
loosen the fetters which have bound 
China for the last 80 years so that 
she may develop into a world market 
for friendly commerce and _inter- 
course instead of becoming a field for 
international rivalry and world strug- 
gles. 

“But whether you help or not, the 
Chinese people, one and all, have un- 
shaken confidence in and most genuine 
hope for the future of their country. 
We have been able to take care of 
our selves for thousands of years and 
if given an opportunity, I am sure 
we will be able to work out our own 
destiny and take our proper place in 


to be continued as an equipment for) amily of nations. 
what is called ‘honorable warfare’ the | che Be : 
same kind of offense may be used by} Seward, said half a century ago: 


any nation. Germany tried to starve | 


| secure popular approval or to make out England by submarines. 


‘did starve Germany into surrender by 


England | jt, islands and the vast regions be- 
| yond, will become the chief theater of 
That kind of! avents in the world’s great hereafter. 


| Strategy will always be adopted in the | 


’ 
i 


‘nese delegation made the following | 


t 


i statement: 


“The Chinese delegation the 


at 


/used in the war, was an American in-/| y»nderstanding between 


i 
} 


marine will be the chief weapon used 
to accomplish the aim intended. 


“Your great statesman, William H. 


“The Pacific Ocean, its shores and 


“Whether that theater will be one of 


}future in great wars and the sub- | prosperity or catastrophe, one of ships 
| exchanging bales of cotton and bags 


‘of flour, 


or men-of-war exchanging 


“The Lewisite gas, which was not | shot and shell, depends upon a better 


vention, and rumor has it that there 


If the treaty guarantees Japanese | Washington Conference is receiving is a considerable amount of it in 
territory, as the State Department and | More telegrams and cables ‘than aDY stock. It is reported that this gas.is 
the American delegates declare # | Other delegation, because China has | go deadly that it could easily wipe out 


does, it may well be a formidable task | more at stake, more irons in the fire,|/, whole city. 


to get the Japanese delegates to agree 
to any changes that would remove 
this guarantee. Any reservations, it 


is pointed out, would have to be ac- | 


cepted by the other signatory nations. 
. Whatever the President may do in 
the way of acting on these proposals 
put forward by various senators, the 
Senate itself is lining up determinedly 
in favor of olarifying reseryations, 
while the “irreconcilables” are holding 
out for a specific reservation making it 
absolutely certain that the treaty does 
not bind the United States to guaran- 
tete the territory of Japan or any other 
signatory nation. Many of the reser- 
vationists, including Senator McNary, 
favor such a reservation. 

According to William H. King (D.), 
Senator from Utah, strong advocate of 


land a greater number of independent 
‘forces at home and abroad who desire 
to evoress their opinions and support. 
| “Provincial assemblies, mass meet- 
‘ings, chambers of commerce, students’ 
‘committees and clubs, as well as the 


representative men of China, are giv-| 


ing assurance daily of the sentiment at 


home and the unity of China where 
foreign relations are concerned, es- 


'pecially with reference to Shantung 


and the 21 demands. Manchuria and 
Mongolia also appear in the later tele- 
‘grams. The delegates are asked to 
| face Japan in the open on Shantung, 
)in the cable just received from the 
/Shensi Assembly, Educational Society, 
|'Chamber of Commerce, Agricultural 
and Industrial Association, and “elf- 
‘Government Society. After a huge 


i 
| 


} 


| 


; 


the League of Nations, a new situation | demonstration in San Francisco the 
is arising with respect to the treaty. | mass meeting there adds to its advice 
He declared that it grows more ap-/ this warning. “The people wili be with 


If poison gas is to be 
used at all, it goes without saying that 
each nation at war will try to have 
gas more deadly than its rival, and 
horrors beyond the wildest dreams of 
a distorted imagination will follow. 
“The bomb-dropping is another in- 
vention which is capable of an enorm- 
ous variation of terrors. There are no 
words to describe the character of 
these three modern war weapons. 
They cannot be called barbarous or 
evidences of savagery, because barbar- 
ians and savages never visited such 
cruelty upon their victims. The dic- 
tionary has but one word which can 
describe them, and that is ‘hell-born.’ 
This is not a nice word for a lady 
to use, but then no woman has in- 
vented or used these three hellish 


inventions. 


League of Nations Needed 


“Tl am confident that strong, long 
and useful steps onward will be taken 


case: 


' 
‘ 
' 


} 


' 


The few | 


as they cannot be driven in by enemy 


treaty, which takes in three of the 
biggest members of the League of 
Nations, is a movement to destroy that 
association of nations. If that is the. 
he declared, the League sup-, 
porters in the Senate undoubtedly | 
could be counted upon to fight the 
Pacific treaty. | 


Chinese Sentiment Shown 


Many Cable Messages Indicate Deep 
Hostility to 21 Demands 
Special to The Chrietian Sctence Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
~The present lull in the discussion of | 
Far Eastern affairs is likely to prove | 
the prelude to a storm which may. 
shake the Conference to its very foun- | 
dation and prove the real test of its | 
efficacy. "he Conference leaders are | 
plainly looking with apprehension to’ 


The ithe probiem of continental Asia and | 


|public opinion in no way changes to- 
' ward the main issues. ‘Cabinet changes 
do not occur periodically 
‘any more than in England, and such 


possibly present a historic document! the earth. 
‘in the growth of popular control of| includes most of the civilized nations. 


you to fight courageously, but will not 
tolerate you if you neglect your duty. 
Two ways are open before you, either 
regain China’s lost rights, or ruin 
yourself.’ 


Messages Pour In 
“While cabinets may fall in Peking, 


by the Washington Conference, but it 
‘goes without saying that it has no 
| power to outlaw these three abomina- 
'tions. The Conference is limited in 
|its membership, and no nation will 
ever be willing to agree not to em- 
ploy these instruments of horror in 
ease of war, unless it is certain that 
its enemies will not employ them. 
It is clear, then, that the only way 
to get rid of them and put them out 
changes as are now being made look} of the world, never to return, is 
to a further unification of the leading | through an agreement which shall be 
factions. The following telegrams | signed by every nation on the face of 
The League of Nations 


in China, 


It should take the lead in outlawing 
this trinity of the devil’s own. The 
Washinaton Conference could set the 
standard and lead the way for this 
action. 

“The world should not consider it- 
self safe until Germany and Russia 
and Mexico have signed an agreement, 


the forces of government in China, 
and the expression of siudent senti- 
ment in this country reflects an even 
greater activity at home.” 

The folllowing telegrams indicate 
the general character of the communi- 
cations that are being addressed daily 
to the Chinese delegation: 


“Hastily propose to Conference! and these three are neither in the | 


~~ 


the peoples 
who are now interested in the Far East, 
and who are seeking a just solution 
of this great question.” 


ee eee 


Disarmament Will Aid Idle 
Special] to ‘The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—“*The success of the Conference on 
Limitation of Armament means em- 
ployment for America’s unemployed,” 
said Edward A. Filene of Boston, who 
is cooperating with the Federal 
Churcher of Christ in conducting an 
educational campaign, here, this week. 
“Its failure would mean the utter im- 
possibility of long time credit to Euro- 
pean nations for buying our products 
and the piling up of our surplus sup- 
plies and manufactured material with 
consequent cortinued unemployment, 
By real success in securing reduction 
in armament I mean the establishment 
of international ‘laws and courts to 
take the place of armament.” 

(For further news of Conference on Limi- 


tation of Armament, see page 4) 
: arias iencettmenieceiaanl 
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percepti 

Wing, an illusion 

flames of purpose 
of gallantry and 


yaad by great care had 
: eoney to buy a rea- 
ble horse and a cart 
to peddle vegetables. 
y and at once disposed 
of any future dis- 
the authorities by se- 
of peaeeationabte 


was a merchant in 
where before he 


earning a living, and had 
merchant. He bought his 


, that where his cab- 
were o "Aelinate. green-touched 
those of the raucous-voiced 

hucksters were tinged with dismal 
brown. His carrots gleamed like deli- 
cate coral stalactites from much 
| scrubbing while theirs were ill shaped 

and dingy. His potatoes did not soil 
the hands of purchasers. 

Wing and Bimibo became at once 
very close friends. Wing, never gar- 
rulous, conversed amiably all day 
long with Bimbo, and Bimbo bent ap- 
preciative and understanding eyes on 
the slim boy in his flapping clothes. 
At night Bimbo was fed and bedded 
with all the care one gives a child and 


ted, / Wing felt a strange thrill in the touch 


of the velvet nose on his hands as he 
| placed food in the manger. He grew 
into the way of saying, “Well—Bimbo, 
we have house an’ business. Worl’ 
fine place... .” 

Then, each night after Bimbo was 
put to bed, Wing scrambled through 
the tiny square hole to his loft, sat 
himself down on a little stool, the 
light from orfe candle which flickered 
- against the splendid embroidery throw- 
ing his calm, chiseled face into re- 
lief as he bent and drew strange little 
tunes from his reed. 


THE RHINE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


It is a very different Rhine to- 
day, from the Rhine of 1350 years 
ago when St. Goar showed the way 
of life to his flock in his little chapel. 
No rocks now to impede traffic, a 
neatly margined river with trim 
banks edged with stones where need 
be and numbered at regular intervals 
to show the kilometers that lie be- 
tween the traveler and the sea. No 
meadows with rushy fringes at the 


| THE LASCELLES 


FAMILY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Nowhere has the news of Princess 
Mary’s engagement been received 
with greater interest than in the West 
Indies. For the Lascelles family tree, 
like so many other family trees in 
England, owes much of its strength 
to the fresh roots, which it struck 
oversea, the direct ancestor of Vis- 
count Lascelles having been a col- 
lector in Barbados in the seventeenth 
century. Before that time, however, 
the family was of good standing in 
Yorkshire. .Their .name was then 
written de Lascelles, and the first 
one traced by Burke was described 
as of Hinderskelfe. He lived in the 
reign of Edward II and must have 
been a Norman gentleman, or of Nor- 
man descent, and of some property. 
By the fifth generation the de was 
dropped and the landed interest in- 
creased. For Robert Lascelles in the 
sixteenth century was in possession 
of Ganthorpe and Eyham Grange. 
The family, evidently, had those stay- 
ing qualities which make for its per- 
manence, although, until West Indian 
associations were formed, it had little 
more than local influence. In _ the 


reign of Charles I, Francis Lascelles 


| married an heiress of Northallerton, 


since when the family has been a 
‘power in this part of Yorkshire. He 
was M. P. for Yorkshire until] the 


‘Civil War, in which he fought as a 


colonel on the Roundhead side. 

His grandson was the collector in 
Barbados, where he married the 
daughter of a planter. Through this 
connection his elder brother Henry, 
M. P. for Northallerton as his father 
had been before him, largely increased 
the family fortunes by marrying in 
turn two West Indies heiresses. With 
this newly acquired wealth he bought 
Harewood House, the family seat ever 
since and, from being a local magnate, 
became a figure in the political and 
commercial circles of the kingdom. At 


one time not only did he direct the 


water’s edge, no leafy backwaters in| management of his vast estates in Bar- 


which to lie and dream, this river is 
no Thames half teeming, and half 
dreaming. Romance has left the Rhine 
although it still lingers on the hills. 
Yes, the hills are there, the hills 


_bados, but he was a director of the 


East India Company as well. It was 
his son who was the first Lascelles to 
enter the peerage, which he did as 
Lord Harewood. As however, he left 


of a peer. That is why he is a mil- 
lionaire in his own right, the owner 
of one of the few great historic man- 
sions left in London, Chesterfield 
House, and of Portrumna House, Gal- 


way. His grandmother was a sister! 


of the last Marquess of Clanricarde. 
He was a tragic figure, truly Irish 
in his fighting spirit, and in the ex- 
traordinary contradictions of his 
strange career. He was held up to 
execration as the worst of landlords, 
yet his estates were well managed, 
and the rents thereon lower than 
anywhere else in the west of Ireland. 
All he ever did was to hold tena- 
ciously to his rights. Probably it 
was the dourness of the man that 
made him in popular imagination for 
a generation as the worst type of 
villain in Irish drama. His story was 
indeed an epitome of Irish land laws, 
and he himself a great fighter in a 
losing cause. Hunted out of Ireland, 
he lived simply in London, where at 
his demise he left his grandnephew, 
Viscount Lascelles, nearly £2,500,000. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Specially for The Christian Science Mon!Itor 


All is not: just sand and waste, with 
occasional patches of diamonds, in 
South West Africa. If it were it would 
be no country for a man: yet there 
is a steady flow of farmers entering 
from the Union of South Africa to take 


up land. This has been most notice-| 
able during the last two years and | 


marks the confidence of those “who 
know” in this territory of 322,000 
square miles. 

But it is not every one’s couatry; 
indeed, it would appal many a stout- 
hearted settler unfamiliar with the 
special conditions. The rainfall is an 
indication of soil and agricultural pos- 
sibilities. In the coastal strip and 
desert to the south the rainfall is an 
inch a year; it rises to six inches in 
the middle portion, to 14 and 24 in the 
rainy districts to the north. These 
belts, then, varying in dryness or 
humidity, tell us pretty plainly what 
may be expected in the form of nat- 
ural products. 


grows nothing but some 
plants with a marvelous faculty 
holding water for months 
glutinous leaves; 


The desert, in parts) 
of which the diamonds are found, | 
curious | 
for | 
in their | 
in the middle section | 


STEPPING INTO 
THE MOVIES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

I do not know whether we were 
even actually invited or not. I only 
know “the Press” took us there in a 
kind friend’s limousine. In most 
places in the world “the Press’”’ would 
still have been at school, but here her 
name was even mightier than the 
“Positively No Admittance” signs at 
the entrance to moving picture studios, 
so we just followed along and were 
grateful. 

It was a glorious November day, 
clear and cold with a sky full of sun 
gleams and sailing white clouds and 
a wind full of curly brown leaves. We 
had no idea where we were going. 
Strangers in a strange land, we drove 
and drove, through city’ streets, 
through suburbs and through law- 
and-orderly parks. We flied through 
epen country and in and out of vil- 
lages and at last a great house on a 
point beside the sea with a greater 
barn-like building beside it caught 
our eye and “the Press” said, “Here 
we are’’—or words to that effect. 

To look back on it as I am doing 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
We went round front and entered 
the city 


drawbridge and across the square the 
troops galloped, yelling and shouting, 
waving swords and half hidden by 
dust, and headed by a personage car- 
rying an ostentatious pardon in his 
hand. A bugle sounded, the gallop 
died away, the troops wheeled and re- 
turned to the starting place, and over 
and over again it went till every one 
was satisfied, even the “maker” him- 
self, who told us with some humor 
afterward that he had been at it since 
seven that morning and hoped to have 
got some good “shots” in somewhere 
during the day. 

We wandered round to the horse 
lines near the back door, it was 
warmer there and the car was wait- 
ing for us. The play wasn’t over 
yet. The troop of cavalry was just 
parading for dismissal—‘Citoyens 
and citoyennes” with hang dog faces 
and disreputable clothes came and 
went discussing the chances of din- 
ner in fluent American. A sergeant- 
major in correct khaki took charge 
of the troops, they right turned and 
marched off to their quarters, taking 
off their long hair and stuffing it into 
their three-cornered hats as_ they 
went. 

“The Press” introduced us to the 
art director, him of -the streets and 


his sketches that had become models 
and his models that had become old 
Paris in less than a month and we 
iwarveled, being in the art business 
ourselves and realizing something of 
his accomplishment. 

We drifted into the great studio, 
empty and silent of men and ham- 


times. Here was a kitchen, a poor 


St. Antoine” outside and complete 
down to the old-fashioned bellows on 
the wall. 

Scores of lights, standard, hanging, 
adjustable lights, and a litter of wires 
under our feet, and two silent men 
bent their heads over a bench in a 
flood of rays that would have served 
a lighthouse. 

What a profession, what an indus- 
try, what an art! Nothing spared; 


chine, and the _ results, 
greedily as they came out. 
corner of Versailles lay about in 
heaps as forgotten as last winter, old 


and through the great gates over the 


squares, and he invited us to inspect | 


SWARMING OF 
THE BEES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


What a joyous summer sound 
Has the swarming of the bees, 
As they break from hive or ground 
And go humming through the trees, 
Like the murmur of a breeze! 


What a wild and gypsy way 

Of preferring wood and fen. 
Seeking forests deep and gray 

And their old-time life again, 

Far from hivés and haunts of men. 


What a joyous, pleasant hum, 
As the myriads break away, 
And their voices to us come 
Through the fragrant air of May, 
O’er the fields of making hay. 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. ° 


a 


The Dial’s Literary Award 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 
In your editorial on The Dial’s lit- 


| Sherwood 
| called ‘The Triumph of the Egg,’ parts 
mers, but crammed with signs of the | 
| Actually, The Dial ise making its award 
little Paris kitchen, one of the very | 


ones we had expected to find in “Rue! 
‘general character of his work—and 


‘not exclusively on the quality of his 
' work in The Dial. 


time, money, work fed into the ma-' 
grabbed | publicity which comes to it, 


Here a’ to think, is justifiable; and for a jour- 


erary award (December 14th), you 
said that The Dial’s award is made to 
Anderson “for his book 


of which have appeared in The Dial.” 


annually to one of its contributors on 
the basis of his work as a whole—the 


It is not because 
we consider this particular book un- 
worthy, but because we wish to avoid 
altogether the idea of a “prize” for 
any contribution to The Dial, that I 
am asking you to make this correc- 


| tion. 


I am sure that we hope with vou 
that the award will not degenerate 
into another engine of publicity. The 
we like 


nal which has made it a point to care 
more for letters than for advertising, 
it is both ironic and agreeable. 


of the country, sheep and goats find | 
nutriment in the sparse pasture! now, the most vivid impression of the 
inherited by his nephew Edward, son | chiefly composed of diminutive bush; /! place is of its being precisely what | 
of the Collector in Barbados. His/ but, as one proceeds up-country, the;we had imagined, neither more nor 
uncle had broken the family’s political | foliage improves until one enters the’ ‘less, and the second is of its every de- 
connection with Northallerton by rep- | camel thorn and grass country and | tail being so absorbingly interesting | 
resenting Scarborough in Parliament, | great areas of park land, where the | that you wished you had the time and | 
But he followed in the steps of his/trees are larger and the eye rests/influence to get a minor job of some! 
grandfather and great-grandfather by | upon giant ant heaps, twenty or more| kind which would enable you to see | 
sitting as the member for the con-/ feet high, which are everywhere and|a production through from the scena-| 
stituency with which his house had/are rugged in outline like a castle| rio to the screen. 
been so long and honorably identified. | keep. Farmers say good land is al-| But we had neither; unconsidered ! 
He was created in succession Baron | ways where the ants are. _trifles in the way of retakes were our’) 
Lascelles, Viscount Lascelles, and;| In this upper country, stock roams,/oniy portion and we ihought ourselves | cer oye gira aaa ae 
Earl of Harewood. and agriculture concerns itself with|lucky to get them because not evel | geeting greens, blues and purples over | 
From this time the family, which/ maize and pumpkins. There is, also,|“the Press” had been enthusiastic | which the white squadrons galloped 
had been country gentry for centuries,|a certain amount of cheese and butter | enough to promise that there would be! kicking their heels. A renamnened’ 
gradually attained a place among the! made either for consumption in the | any actual “shooting.” The film WOH | schnumes rode at anchor pitching gently 
ranks of the higher nobility, inter-| towns or for export to the Union.)| practically all taken, both inside and | on the swell, tugs, belching black | 
marrying with some of the greatest; Labor is difficult to obtain, and, in-; out, and old Paris with its narrow smoke. fussed about their business. At | 
houses in the kingdom, although it/deed, is the chief topic of conversa-| streets and the “Place de la Revolu-/),.+ «the Press” was ready to leave. 
produced not even one distinguished|tion on trek or in the train. The/| tion” looked a trifle passée in the cold/ 6) car nosed its way through a group | 
sailor, soldier, statesman or adminis-|Hereros constitute the main black | éfternoon light. lof cars carrying quondam “citoyens” | 
trator, and had, therefore, unlike| population; but their numbers are in-| We saw the back of it first, a forest | +, she station. not to speak of a dere-| 
them,. no historic background, na/|sufficient, so the Orambos have been Of struts and scantlings, of cardboard: }i.¢ milk wagon which half an hour. 
brilliant record of public service. induced to leave their fastnesses. chimney pots and painted distances | 456 had almost been photographed 
There are many such in England, From Keetmanshoep, where I was;and we smiled the superior smiles Of | vit), the French cavalry. Ana 60 
families the activities of which are| marooned a day or two, I proceeded | those who knew it was exactly like | }ome to write it down before we for-| 
county, rather than national. The!/to Windhuk, the capital, and very in- ber: all the time. Then we went round | >o¢ it. Not that there was any real | 
Duke of Fife, who also married ajteresting was the country on the way. to the front, It was our first ex- | 


entered the city, and lost | possibility of that. 
princess, the eldest daughter of Ed-|! saw how consistently it developed | our breath in amazement. | perience—all except “the Press”—and | 
ward VII, was a member of one of 


Paris would be gone in a week or 
two and perhaps Nineveh or Tyre set 
u> in its place, who knows? The 
| waste of it, yet is it waste? By and Managing Editor. 
by when the town-criers had done | New York, December 17, 1921. 
‘their business the story would go to; _ 
|the far corners of the world, thrilling | 
‘its millions, perhaps giving some of: 
them scraps of education and sym- 
‘pathy with other times and manners. 
|and making the world think in terms 
of humanity in place of nationality. 


erely a little boy who did 

if work for very little money. 
ay anywhere in 
was something of 

rat there had not arisen 
cations, for Wing had 

en his manner Was not 

onal oriental calm. And he 
t in the heart of a perfect 

pi t of all sorts of fiery tem- 
its. But there was some- 
it the boy—his manner—his 
toward ragged 

ee . AnyOM, no one had ever 
i thin yl to change. 
‘merly, Wing had hired a 
ein which to sleep, from first 
then another, now he 

ud quarters for his new re- 
y, the mahogany-colored 
Was more difficult than it 

| to find quarters simply for 
, sometimes with an Irish 
pom times with Russians 
— Mostly his board- 
oags nac D received by his 


no issue, his wealth and territorial 


with their ruined castles; but for 
possessions, but not his honors, were 


the rest it is all memory. Yet the 
hills are beautiful, and where the 
river winds as it does occasionally so 
that from one point you see no river 
but four lakes, it seems worth while 
to spend a day over a distance you 
might cover by rail in a few hours; 
but in those parts where it broadens 
and straightens, it is very modern in 
its bare, unadorned sufficiency. That 
is the reluttant truth, the Rhine of 
imagination is more than the Rhine 
of reality and one needs to travel it 
in a dream. A dream of the past, of 
that long procession of doings and. 
doers, which “can tease us out of 
thought,” from the Roman fortress at 
Mayence to the bridges at Cologne, 
over which the German troops poured 
into Flanders and into France seven 
years ago. Germany, that withstood 
Rome, put a limit to her outstretched 
ambitions, that by the strangest irony 
of history kept Great Rome’s name 
alive for 1000 years in the Holy Roman 
Empire, that at the last fell as Rome 
fell, all the long story may be read 
upon the Rhine. 

What fellows these Romans were, 
how they lay across the world. On 
this German river at Andernach their | 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) GILBERT SELDES., 


January Clearances 


OF 
Women’s, Misses’ and 
Children’s Apparel 


January White Sale 


an 
Towels, Table Linens 


wordlessly, but 
no a agreed on one 

ely, that Wing was by far 
. @esirable boarder anyone 


its cobble-| frst experiences are seldom forgotten | 


into a grazing land with a quality of; We were in old Paris, 
feet. We) even when, as in this case, everything | 


were under our 


were of delicate 


for there never was any 
or any grumbling 
ces or any irregu- 


; rer, now Wing experienced the 

ponsibility which goes with 

Re family. His horse, which 
the name of Bimbo, must 

and fed. He would gain 
| @ citizen in business with 


r it equipnient to insure the re- 
the other business men in the 


w sweetness at huck- 
rho at him as an in- 
ir And he hunted for a habita- 
» for himself and Bimbo. 

and plaintive expres- 

he explained to Rose 

ov, who had been his 

3, that he must move. 

] minutes to make cer- 

knew it was not on 


behind him his 
and indecisive 


gate still stands with its welling bas- 
tions. I saw themasI passed: A few 
weeks later I went down the steps. 
from the cloister of the Coptic Church | 
in Old Cairo to where the Roman’ 
| walls rise from the Nile, and there, the 


water gate, bastioned about, was un- | 


mistakably the same. They were 
everywhere these Romans, east and 
west, north and south. In the Egyp- 
tian Museum at Cairo I have lingered 


before their altars, long lain in the, 


Lybian sands, and in the old Dorter 
at Durham paused to read inscriptions 
on like altars found on the northern 
fells. 

The Roman builds his —_ along 
the high ridges, the robber baron 
castles his height, while the trader 
winds through the valley, clinging to 

ie river, seeking shelter from wood 

forest. So they came down the 
great trade route of the Rhine, from 
the rich cities of The Netherlands and 
France, coming back with merchan- 
dise brought by caravans from the 
East. And from their eyries the robber 
knights swooped to take their toll. 
Well might the towns that grew along 
the river, Ziard themselves with walls 
and build high watch towers which 
in more peaceful days remain as silent 
witnessses of what has been. So the 
toll was taken and the plunder made 
for a century or more. Very profitable 
it was, so profitable there was not a 
hill top without its castle. So close, 
so crowded, that at one point, where a 
hill is cloven into two peaks, two 
brothers built their castle and added 
a fraternal hostility to their normal 
state. By Bovnhofen the _ castles 
stand, still ruinously defiant, Sterren- 
berg against Liebenstein. Tragic 
enough in its day; but almost comic 
now, this succession of swash- 
bucklers, each perched aloft at the 
entrance to the little valleys where 
small streams joined the Rhine. The 
day came when peaceful traders and 
meek merchantmen found the means to 
rid the Rhine of its robbers, and now 
the old stones look down on a peace- 
ful river, where the long, low barges 
slide with their vast contents undis- 
turbed by any arbitrary hand. 

Trite reflection enough and yet not 

so trite it seems, as one’s eyes rest 
on the great monument to the Em- 
peror William [I at the junction of 
the Moselle with the Rhine, imperi- 
j ous, menacing, fronting France, and 
one’s thoughts turn to the French 
pollus lounging on the quays at 
Mayence and the French flag there 
floating in the sky. 
» But there are pleasanter things on 
the Rhine. There is Bonn with its 
books, where Beethoven was born. 
What gifts Germany has given to the 
world and may give again’ 


'them, just as Viscount Lascelles, the 
| financé of Princess Mary, is. The 
second Earl of Harewood was the first 
| of his line to make history, of a kind 
jat any rate. The politics of the 
|Roundhead ancestor of the seven- 
teenth century had been changed, and 
| Tory. Here is the story. At a Yorks 
by-election he was the Tory candidate, 
while the Whig candidate was Lord 
Milton. The contest lasted nearly a 
fortnight, feeling on both sides run- 
ning higher and higher until the day 
of the poll. Some idea of its inten- 
sity may be gathered from the fact 
that the combined costs of the two 
candidates amounted to £200,000, 
which represented greater value than 
a similar sum of money would today. 
The election was not only remarkable 
for the huge sums paid out by the 
rival candidates in the course of cor- 
rupting the voters, but for its extraor- 
Cinary conclusion. For while Whig 
and Tory were fighting regardless of 
financial consequences, a third can- 
didate, whose party was almost en- 
tirely without organization. was 
gaining ground. He was William 
Wilberforce, leader of the movement for 
the emancipation of slaves. When 
the poll was declared he was first, 


of Harewood was 88 votes behind 
Lord Milton. 

Viscount Lascelles, who is to marry 
Princess Mary, is the eldest son of the 
fifth Earl of Harewood, and nephew 
of Sir Frank Lascelles, who was Brit- 
ish Ambassador in Berlin during the 
critical years before the great war. 
He is not the first of West Indian de- 
scent to marry into a reigning royal 
house, but he is the first of British 
nationality. The first was the Em- 
press Josephine, wife of Napoleon, 
|'who was born in Martinique, where 
‘she married her first husband, Beau- 
harnais, an officer of the French garri- 
son. It is a curious coincidence that 
she, like Viscount Lascelles, had Cana- 
dian associations. For she was in 
Quebec some years before its fall, and 
he was on the staff of the Duke of 


was Governor-General of Canada. 
Viscount Lascelles is; however, the 
first Englishman with a personal over- 
seas connection to marry a member 
of an historic royal house in Europe. 
For not only was his ancestor, the 
first Earl of Harwood, born in Bar- 
bados, but his father and mother were 
settied on the island and the bulk of 
the family wealth came from there. 


position in another way. 


Connaught in 1911-12, when the Duke 


Viscount Lascelles holds a unique! 
For al-! 
though he himself will not be a peer | 
during his father’s lifetime, he has | 
already fallen heir to the possessious | 


grass suitable for oxen, though even | stones 


here the ox had to walk widely to get | missed its smells and we began to look | 


his fill, so scattered is his food. It was|at one another’s clothes and 
|them annoyingly out of place. 
For all our knowledge of the back | 
the | 
hoping | 


‘the head of the family was now qa| Eastward of the line appeared the/ against hope to find kitchens and din- 


strange ,country ‘to look at, with 


bridges broken by the Germans on/| 
'we couldn’t help 


repaired 
engineers. 


their 
with 


retreat and hastily 
ropes by Botha’s 


sheer walls of a plateau, cut off clean, 
down which water trickled. It seemed | 
to be the seat of springs. Perhaps the | 
most surprising fact in this country, | 
which looks so dry and destitute of 
what we should call herbage, is the 
cattle. They looked remarkably sleek. 

Life was still good in the country, 
even under another flag—so good that 
the head of a German Mission at Wind- 
huk told me that many of his former 
parishioners (repatriated as soldiers | 
or Officials) desired to return. Windhuk 


is very German in the layout of the 
‘bridle rein—so we were not going to 


streets and in their architecture. It 


is German, too, in the monument glori- 


fying the valor of German soldiers in 
the wars with the natives. The native 
women, who are tall and willowy, wear 
long dresses with flounced skirts. It 
is said that a Berlin house having 
bought up these ancient robes, largely 
from Great Britain, with the passing 
of the late Victorian styles, shipped 
them out to Kaiserland overseas. Sur- 


Lord Milton second, while the ar] | mounted by high turbans of various 


hues, mauve and black predominating, 
these women remind one of figures in 
a Russian baliet dressed, by Bakst or 
Lovat Fraser. 

It was particularly in the country 
above Windhuk, served by a little 
narrow gauge railway, two feet wide, 
that I felt the charm and possibilities 
of the South West Protectorate. The 
ecenery we passed through on this 
narrow gauge, which was built by the 
Germans to carry copper from their 
mines at Tsumeb in the north to Swa- 
kopmund for transshipment to Eu- 
rope, was the most attractive I bad yet 
seen. Here we were in the wilds of 
the earth far from civilization. Na- 
tives build their huts near to this 
miniature line in order to gaze upon 
the travelers. 


- a 
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Specialty Store 


| century French 


looking in at 


'windows and trying the doors, 


‘ners cooking, and as fast as we were 


| disappointed we tried another, but all | 


we found was a litter of shavings and 
rubbish thrust in out of the camera’s 


eye and we felt as though we had seen | 


a friend in the crowd and then lost 
him. It had been marvelously well 
done; color, age and surface, 
were all there. 

There was the city gate, and there 
off among the trees was actually a 
group of French cavalry, ei shteenth 
cavalry complete 
down to the last gaiter button and 


miss anything after all. We bolted for 
a vantage point, and stood on a flight 
of plaster steps, leading up to a street 
corner house which was nothing but 
a door and a facade, and watched. 
Everything was very quiet. Camera 
men collected opposite the city gate, 
one perched himself on a high stand 
and another stood below him. Work- 
men came and raked over the ground 
and took away cobble stones. 
of French peasants beg&An to make 
merry outside the great gate. 
aphone gently bellowed. 

there” and it came! 


found | - 


they | 


A group | 


A meg- | 
“Action | 
There was a/| 
flash of sabers, a jingle of harness, | 


| was exactly | as you had Sinsct tua 
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h _ ing. Abolition of the subma- 
. and poison gas, the committee 
its out, “is a fresh opportunity to 
yr] for outlawing war,” and mem- 
«ie urged to support this work 
: } as interest others in it. 


er conncraton the place of sub- 

arines in warfare,.and the use of 

mn gas. It is therefore imperative 

should write at once to Presi- 

nt Harding and to Secretary 

ghes — and, if possible, to all our 

rE t we stand for the rig- 

8 control of the submarines and 

e complete elimination of chemi- 

_ Both are anachronisms 
“this stage of civilization. 

in view of the fact that on several 

s President Harding has ex- 

a wish for an association of 

or for a continuance of such | 

ynferences as the one now being held 

w ce segraage the time Das come to 

| for an effectual world organiza- 

: only to perpetuate but to 

what has been so auspiciously 


"should 
tulness for the strong stand 
by the President and Secretary 
on limitation of armaments, 
for the fairness shown in deal- 
ng with the intricate problems of the 
aoe We should ‘make it clear, 
, that we want the Confer- 

e to be held throughout up to the 
which heartened us all 


nying this appeal, the com- 


J] EP 


mbodied in letters to Washington. 


99: into South Dakota in competition witn 
: or te. 


our appeal for definite objects. 
not fail to express our! 


2 brought about through 

‘from the state mines 
effecting a reduction 
ton in the market. 
000 tons of coal used 


Prccn t 
per 
800 


saying of $240,000 to the peo- 
South Dakota on their fuel 


State has thus far shipped from 
00,000 to 125,000 tons of lignite coal 
193 towns scattered over the State 
at a reduction of $1 per ton. By 


reducing the prices of competitive coal 
generally, as above stated, has been 
brought about. 


CAREER OF NOTED 
EDITOR IS CLOSED 


Henry Watterson, Veteran of 
Older School of American’ 


_ _Newspapermen, Passes Away 


JACKSONVILLE. Florida — Colonel 
Henry Watterson, dean of American 
journalists, and editor and formerly 


half a century, passed away here yes- 
terday. 

The veteran editor has been in Flor- 
ida about six weeks, as was his annual 
winter custom. His sudden passing 
came as a surprise. 

Among his more intimate friends 


Henry.” In his half century of news- 
paper writing and management, Col- 
onel Watterson earned the distinction 
of being one of the most able and fear- 
lese editors of his day. | 

He served through the Civil War in 
the army of the Confederacy, with the 
exception of a lapse of 10 months dur- 
ing which he published at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, The Rebel, a semi- 
military publication. The paper came 
‘into instant popularity. It was 


lication gave its publisher the inspira- 
tion which led to the larger field 
offered through the Louisville Journal 
in 1868. 

In the army, Colonel 
q | served first as an aide to Gen. Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, and later was. as- 
signed to the etaff of Gen. Leonidas 
Polk, and during the campaign be- 


ston, he was chief of scouts on the 
Confederate side. 

His great affection for Abraham 
Lincoln was well known. 
_casion he is quoted as saying “Let no 
southern man point his finger at me 
because |] canonize Lincoln, for’ 


when friends were most in need.” His 


proposed that the communication | j..ture on “Lincoln” has been de- 


nt Harding contain an ex- 

of appreciation for the. 

achie’ thus far. It is suggested 
1a sat it be pointed out that “the United 

| has a supreme opportunity to 
lead the world in abolishing the 

4 ie gs system of war—no phases 0 
Ww hich are more barbarous than chem-. 


warfare and the warfare carried | 


my submarines.” Leadership in the 
) control or complete outlaw- 
Jog the two factors is urged, and 
asserted that support will be 
by the great majority of the 
the United States. Letters. 


Fehibody much the same senti- 
ents and urge the maintenance of 
t ‘cua standard already set. 
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Cc n Science Monitor 
i. ne rte Sustern Mens Office 

eng YORK, New York—-Announce- 
that Alfredo Zayas, President of 
ub: had signed the decree dissolving 
ive on De Finance Commission, effec- 

¢ on December 31, was received with 
asure here by the sugar men, who 

e that the commission was a fu- 

fe attempt to interfere with the law 

and demand. 

L the equity suit brought by the 
States Government in 1910 to 
the American Sugar Refining 
y and others from violating the 

Law by restraining the trade 

; - 
the defendants, if they ac- 

ce rh will admit the action to have 

‘been justified at the time. Under this 

the defendants would be per- 

ally enjoined from violating the 

Law. In 1910 they were said 

ve per cent of the stock in the 

do sugar concerns. Now they 
ar waid to hold but 26 per cent, 
ee 


_ STATE-OWNED FUEL 
SUCCESS IN DAKOTA 


to The Christian Science M 
er Sam est onitor 
South Dakota — That the 

s belonging to South Dakota 

the means of saving to the 

» of South Dakota over $250,000 

a in the price of their fuel, 

f claimed by Governor W. H. Mc- 


ee te 


f % saa! 4 
Ea <<. 
Z - 


é 3 Stat nia ; 


went into ‘North Da- 


purchased a mine of. 


for $44,000—less 


el bill by us ng 


“IN CUBA DISSOLVED | 


‘country and before vast audiences, 


and in it Colonel Watterson took much | 


| pride in mentioning that on the morn- 
‘ing of President Lincoln’s inauguration 


‘he had the honor of standing beside} 


him during the administering of the 


oath of office. 


was in the capacity of reporter and 


editorial writer on the Washington | 


States, from 1858 to 1861. He served 


as editor of the Democratic Review. 


during part of the same time, from 


| 1860-1. 


| Nashville, where he remained until 

‘the time of his taking over the Louis-| 
ville Journal in 1868. In the manage- 
ment of the Journal] he had as his | 
/partner, W. N. Ha'deman, and they) 
soon afterward merged the Journal 
with the Courier and Democrat, un- 
‘der the name of the Courier-Journal. 
He continued as editor of the paper 
from that time until the time of his 
retirement in April, 1919. 

He was an ardent friend of Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland, but opposed , 
Cleveland’s third nomination. His | 
acceptance of the seat in Congress 
from 1876-7 was at the solicitation’ 
of Samuel J. Tilden, with whom he. 
was closely allied. He declared po- 


freedom.” 


1872 to 1892, as a delegate-at-large | 
from Kentucky, and presided over the! 


Tilden in 1876. He opposed William 
Jennings Bryan for President in 1896, | 
but four years later, when Mr. Bryan | 
was aagin in the field, The Courier- | 
Journal gave him a mild form of sup- 
port, and eicht years later it came out 
strong wate the Nebraskan. 


BALTIMORE FARES FIXED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


the conclusion of a brief hearmg, 
the Public Service Commission has 


granted the United Railways & Elec- 
tric Co. of this city the right to con- 
tinue the 7-cent carfare during the 
year 1922. The hearing was,the re- 
sult of a fight to have the carfare 
reduced. In answer to a direct ques- 
tion as to whether the company would 
reduce carfares or extend the one- 
fare zones as its finances improve, 
the president stated that the one-fare 
zone would be extended for each line. 


PERUVIAN PLAN APPROVED 


Press)—The government of Bolivia 
has sent a note to the foreign offices 
of Peru and Chile approving the re- 
cent Peruvian proposal to submit to 
the arbitration of the United States 
the problem of the South Pacific, as 
the Tacna-Arica dispute, together with 
the complications involving Bolivia, is 
termed. 


PEONAGE DECLARED ALARMING 

AUGUSTA, Georgia — Peonage con- 
ditions in Richmond County were de- 
clared ysterday by United States Com- 
missioner C. J. Skinner to be “most | 
alarming.” Mr. Skinner announced 
that he will recommend that a federal 
investigation be made 


scattering this supply, the effect of g 


part owner of the Louisville (Ken-, 
tacky) Courier-Journal, for more than | 


and in the newspaper profession he) 
was best known by the title ‘“‘Marse. 


'CHINESE DEMAND. ¢ 


SHANTUNG RAILWAY 


While Placing Case Before Con- 
ference China’s Claim to Be 
the Rightful Owner Is in No 
Way Retreated From 


Special cable to -The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday)— 

Keen inter€ést is being displayed in 

Chinese diplomatic circles here as the 

time approaches when matters vital 

to 98 future welfare of China will 
be finally dealt with at the Wash- 
ington Conference. Ever since the 
early days of the great war, when 
| Japan took over the Shantung terri- 
| tory and the interests of Germany in 
| China, the latter has quietly bided 

,her time with true Eastern patience; 

and a high Chinese authority stated | 

to a representative of The Christian 

Science Moenitor that in his opinion | 

this patience is now about to be 

rewarded. 

By every means in her power, 
Japan, it was stated, has endeavored 
to induce the Peking Government to 
enter into a compromise. Certain at- | 
tractive offers have been made with‘ 
regard to Chinese custom dues, leased 
territory and public buildings, all of 
which have been consistently refused | 
on the grounds that they were purely | 
‘subsidiary matters. 

The vital question that remains to | 

be settled between China and Japan— 

which the latter well knows and the | 
rest of the world—is the possession 
of the Shantung railway. 
nese, it was stated, claim an incon- | 
testable right to the whole of this | 
trunk line and its branches. The 
authorities at Tokyo have offered to 
withdraw the guards and turn it over | 
to the Chinese for protection. No 
steps have yet been taken to fulfill | 


outspoken and independent. The popu-. 
larity according the little army pub-,| 


Watterson | 


tween Generals Sherman and John-| 
On one OC- | 


oe he | 
e sends suggestions which should | was the one friend we had at court) 


livered in many cities throughout the! 


His first newspaper work of record | 


In 1865 the _ soldier-editor | 
i members, it ie suggested,: went to the Republican Banner in| 


litical office “‘odious to my sense a 


He sat in all the national conven- | 
tions of the Democratic Party from | 


BALTIMORE, Maryland—<Acting at | 


LIMA, Peru (By The Associated | 


this promise. 


Cards on the Table 


| It is further stated that an offer 
‘has been made to work it as a joint 
emerprise. All of these offers Peking 
has steadfastly refused to entertain on 
the indusputable grounds that no 
‘power has a right to possess territory 
‘in China either by virtue of treaty or 
by force unless the specific consent of 
the Chinese Government has been ob- 
tained. 


ter was that the cards should be laid 
on the table at an impartial interna- 
‘tional meeting, and the Washington 
Conference has given this opportunity. 
A free and frank discussion has been 
‘further assured by the inclusion of 
Japan in the four-power pact. 


‘as the Chinese Army goes, 
,Stated, she is willing to reduce her 
‘army to a police force, when internal 
conditions justify it. As regards 
‘navies, her coasts lie open, and she 
|Can only trust to the honor of her 
neighbors not to use their ships as 
a means of coercion. — 

But when the proposal was made 
that the Anglo-Japanese_ alliance 
should be annulled and the four-power 
pact substituted, it was at once recos- 
‘nized that the time was near when 
Chinese rights must be recognized. 
The mere fact that Japan is a partner 


ain gives her such an additional dig- 


nity that she could hardly refuse the | 


| expressed wish of her partners that) 
|China’s claims should be heard 

| In this China sees the opportunity to | 
have the whole matter of the Shan- 
tung dispute settled once and for all. | 
Such questions as customs, 
buildings and leased territory can 
wait. Every endeavor will be made to/| 


concentrate attention on a discussion! 


of the former German railway rights) 
‘in the Shantung peninsula. 


Spheres of Influence 


| In placing their case before the 
| Washington Conférence, the Chinese | 
authorities are careful to point out 
that in doing so they in no wise prej- | 
udice nor retreat from their former ' 
‘standpoint as the rightful owners of 
the property under dispute. In fact, 


| 


ference rather than subscribe to 


has been prepared {convention that nominated Samuel J. | proposal which embodied continued | 


| Japanese occtipancy or even consent 


to a Japanese share in control of the 


| railway. 
As regards the capital expended by 
Japan on the development and up- 
| keep of the lines, the Chinese Govern- 
‘ment is willing to reimburse her in 
‘full. A. J. Balfour’s statement that. 
.as regards Great Britain, spheres of | 
| influence are a thing of the past is 
| welcomed as another sign that the | 


| mitted that “the sphere of influence,” 
(as maintained by Japan in the Shan- 
tung peninsula, should also be a thing 
of the past. 

The withdrawal of foreign post 
offices—about 90 per cent of which 
are Japanese—is also looked upon by, 
Chinese authorities as a hopeful sign: 
that the purpose for which the Wash- 
ington Conference was originally 
called will be fulfilled. 


BUILDERS ACCUSED 
BY MR. UNTERMYER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — Builders. 
as well as building trades unions, 
must clean house. and jin the same 
way in which he has endeavored to 
assist the builders in breaking union 
dictation and abuses, Samuel Unter- 
myer, counsel for the Lockwood Com- 
mittee, will try to rid the public of 
the “criminal combinatipns that are 
now existing under the protection” of 
the Building Trades Employers Asso- 
ciation, and “that could not continue 
ito exist if that protection were with- 
drawn.” 
| As soon as Mr. Untermyer had sent 
j to the unions a list of the abuses 
which they must.correct, he sent a 


The Chi- | 


All that China destred in the mat-'§ 


with America, France, and Great Brit- | 


public | 


it was stated that the Chinese dele- | 
gates would withdraw from the Con- | 
al 


time has come when it will be a 


| copy of this list to the builders’ asso- 
ciation, saying that the union confi- 
tions were not s0 urious to the 
public as the conditions still existing 
in the association. 

Many convictions against members 
of. the association have been found, 
some offenders réceiving jail sentences, 
but Mr. Untermyer says “the associa- 
tion continues to be the breeding nest 
for these unlawful combinations.” The 
governors of the association, he says, 
are either unwilling or unable to. do 
anything to force these men within 
the law. Mr. Untermyer demands that 
the association’s secretary, Samuel B. 
Donnelly, be dismissed, and charges 
him with being largely responsfbdle for 
the “Brindellism” that dominated the 
association’s councils. 

The unions are to consider the Un- 
termyer demands on them next Tues- 
day. The employers have not yet 
commented on the ietter to their chair- 
man, 


TRAINMEN MAINTAIN 
| HIGH EFFICIENCY | 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


TOPEKA, Kansas — The railroad 


able to maintain their work ata 
comparative increase in hours than 


‘the increase in tons of freight and 
| passengers hauled. 
shopmen have increased their hours 


/out of all proportion to the increase in 


business of the roads. 


These statements were revealed by 
‘Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Kansas | 


, Public Ut‘lities Commission, from a. 
‘study of the statements submitted to 
ithe Interstate Commerce Commission | 
‘by L. E. Wetling, statistician for the 
‘Bureau of Railway Economics. The 
‘figures were submitted to the Inter-— 
‘state Commerce Commission in the 
| grain 
; commission. 


| The remarkable showing of the effi- | 
ciency of the railroad trainmen and | 
\the inefficiency of the railroad shop- | 


men is not to be expressed in dollars 
‘received in freight and passenger rev- 
enues or in the amount of.money paid 
in wages. They are expressed in rev- 
enue tons of freight carried one mile 
and the number of revenue passengers 
carried one mile as showing the varia- 
tions in the traffic of the railroads 
and the actual hours of labor con- 
sumed in handling the traffic and tak- 
ing care of the property. 

“Naturally there should be some in- 
crease in the hours of labor necessary 
to move the increased freight and pas- 
senger traffic. But the hours required 
for the actual movement were not in- 
creased as rapidly as the traffic in- 
creased, while the hours consumed 
by the shopmen in handling the rolling 
stock increased out of all proportion 


As regards the limitation of arma-|‘o the increase in the traffic.’ 


‘ments, China has little interest as far | 
for, it was)! 


TAX REMOVAL MEANS 
BIG SAV ING TO PUBLIC 


Massacbhusetts—George C. 
Taylor, President of the American 
Railway Express, estimates that $1,- 
500.000 will be saved to the American 


BOSTON, 


public every month, 
tion of the war tax on express ship- 
effective the first of the new 
year. Mr. Taylor's statement is made 
‘public through W. A. Morris, local 
superintendent. He believes that it 
will have a tendency 
business and thereby 
rapid'y improving conditions through- 
‘out the entire country. 
| follows: 

| “The American 

| Company handles 


ments, 


Railway 


‘tion of the tax will relieve the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company of an 


l'on waybills and collection of tax, not 
‘to mention the expense of checking | 
| and accounting entailed. | 

“The Treasury Department has re- 
| quested express Carriers to advise all | 
‘claimants who have claims pending, 
for overcharges, or who 
| cl laims after December 31, 1921, that) 
claims for refund of tax should be | 
‘filed separately on Treasury Depart- | 
ment Form No. 46, with the Commis- | 
of Internal Revenue within | 
four years from the time tax was 
|paid, claim being barred by statute | 
of limitations if received after 
time.” 


' sioner 


shipments forwarded “prepaid” on or 
before December 31, will be collected. 
On shipments forwarded “collect” and 
arriving on or after January 1, ‘the 
tax will not be assessed. 


UNION PACIFIC OFFERS | 
BOYS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
TOPEKA, Kansas—The Union Pa- 
cific Railroad has announced that it 
will give 26 prizes in the form of 
scholarships in the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College next year for meritorious 
service in crop production among the 
boys of the State. The railroad will 
give the prizes, one in each county 
through which the road operates, to 
the boy who attains the ranking 
grades in club work during. the year. 
The prize will be a scholarship worth 
$75 and transportation to and from 
the college over the Union Pacific. 


ee ee 


ee age 


SALVADOR JOINS UNION 


vador—Dispatches from Guatemala 
assert that the new legislative Assem- 
bly there has approved the pact of 
the Central American Union, as weil 
as the appointment of deputies to the 
federal constituent Assembly and all 
other acts favoring the union taken 
by the recently overthrown Herrera 
administration. The Minister of 
Finance, 
| the Assembly with a statement show- 
ing that the new government on tak- 
| ing office had found the public Treas- 
‘ury bankrupt 


| 


trainmen of the country have been | 
lower | 


But the railroad 


with the elimina- 


to stimulate | 
accelerate the} 


His statement | 
Express | 
approximately | 


1,000,000 shipments a day or nearly 400,-. 
000,000 shipments a year. The elimina- | 


immense amount of labor which has | 
been involved in calculating, entering | 


file such | 


such | 


It is pointed out that the tax on all 


| value he robs 


PLAN “FOOL PROOF” 


Anti-Saloon Official Says Pro- 
hibition Can Be Enforced - by 
Cooperation of Forces Regard- 
less of Local Official Attitude 


A previous pepe the Suan Plan 
was published in. The Christian Science 
Monitor on Thursday, December 22. . 

NEW YORK, New York—‘“There 
can be no permanent enforcement of 
law except through the regular chan- 
nels of local self-government, by the 
Officials charged by law with enforce- 
ment responsibility,” according to the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York, in 
| its recommendation of the Yonkers 

Plan of prohibition enforcement. 

Two indispensable factors for its 
‘attainment stated are the support of 


enforcement by a majority of the 
active contributors to local public 
sentiment, and the continuous public 
knowledge of the exact facts as to the | 
degree of local enforcement in the | 
interest of intelligent operation. | 
Other essentials for success are 
vision, common-sense firmness in the | 


blind to experience or who have 


serve, 


| Yonkers Manual an Aid 


| If no organization exists to install | 


the Yonkers Plan a group of pastors 
from churches which work in coopera- 


YONKERS PUBLICITY | 


manual adds that such copy is news 
and should not be.paid for as adver- 


tising. 
Valuable “Don'ts” 

Concerning the necessary funds it is 
advised that muney be raised largely 
by personal interviews but that meet- 
ings be held and leaflets be distributed 
in the cause. It is also felt that dis- 
tribution of the Yonkers Plan Manual 
with its concise directions for an en- 
forcement campaign will also help 
much. 

If this Yonkers Plan is undertaken 
the league urges that it be strictly fol- 
lowed, that it be in no wise tampered 
with, as it is believed to be as nearly 
“fool proof” as is possible. Among 
“don’ts” issued in connection with it 
are: “Don’t skimp on information; don’t 


leave the field to crooks or triflers; 
don't wait for the ideal; don’t put) 
Slackers, cowards, self-seekers 


cranks at the head; don’t let ax-grind- | | electric power,” said Mr. Flagg. 
don't hesitate is proved by the tact that the greatest 


ers get away with it; 


pe oust the unfit; don’t form an ecclesi- 


astical organization; 


heed pleas for delay; don’t subordinate | 
public weal to official pride, feelings | 
or stubbornness; don't sympathize im- 
properly; don’t be bluffed; don’t hesi- 


| tate to fight back hard; don’t foster | 


Cficial laziness; 


don’t float evidence | 


during political fight: don't retain po- | 


|litically ambitious leaders; don’t take it within its bound 


don’t | 


MAINE'S GROWTH 
IN THE INDUSTRIES 


State Commissioner Says Hydro- 
electric Power Development 
Is_ Attracting Manufacturers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine—Maine’s growth 
in the past decade has been alongs 
industria] lines and due to the in- 
creasing opportunities whch the State 
iz offering through its hydroelectric 
power development, according to 
Charles F. Flagg, recently appointed 
by Governor Baxter ‘as a member of 
the Maine Water Power Commission. 

“Maine has enjoyed this industrial 


or | srowth because it could offer hydro- 


“This 


industrial agency in the State reports 


don't Overlook that in the last five years it has -be- 
l any church; don’t parley—act; 


come the invariable practice for every 
j}inquiry concerning factory locations 


| to be accompanied by the question, 


‘What are the opportunities for get- 


| ting cheap hydroelectric power” 


“Now I believe that hydroelectric 
power is of such vital importance to 
Maine that the State should retain 
aries. But accom- 


| too much for granted; don’t think you | panying that policy the State should, 


face of the importunity of the well- | 
meaning who think loosely and are | 


HENRY FORD REFUSED 


political, financial or personal ends to | 


| WASHINGTON, District of Colum 
reduce | ‘of water 


are fighting liquér sellers only; don’t. ‘for t 


quit.” 


RATE CUT ON COAL 


—Henry Ford’s attempt to 
‘freight rates on coal 20 per cent along’ 


tion, one church or even one percent line of his railroad, the Detroit, | 


rate case brought by the Kansas in a church, either a pastor or a lay | Toledo & Ironton, was disallowed yes-. drought of the present seas 


he sake of its industrial growth, ’ 


‘give every encouragement to its 


| Citizens to develop these water powers 
and produce this 


hydroelectric cur- 
rent. 

“Governor Baxter and the water 
| power commission during the last year 


bia | have pointed out the need and va'ue 


Storage to this power de- 
‘velopment. Eminent engineers have 
long emphasized the vast importance 
of water storage. And the ap 

om is a 


member with the right spirit—not the:terday by the Interstate Commerce} warning that everybody can read. 
Commission. 


hatred of law violators but love for 
thelr victims—can begin py putting 
into the hands of members of the 
church copies of the Plan’s prohibi- | 
tion enforcement manual with a per- 
eonal reminder of the unescapable | 
obligation to do everything possible to 
uphold the law. Thus one church can 
become interested, then others, and 


finally an organization effected. Wom- | 


The commission based its action on/ eration, 


“But water storage requires coop- 
eminent domain and other 


the ground that the reduction would | things in which the State must help. 


‘constitute a discrimination against’ 


several ways in 
work this out; 


There are, however, 
‘which the State can 


‘other mining territory. the coal prod-'| by direct action, by the creation of 
,uct of which is sola in Toledo. De-' 


| troit and other cities along the Ford| means. 

| tory phases of our present situation 
is'is the increasing evidence of a desire 
to get together in some such way upon 


| 


en’s Organizations, young people's sv- | 


cietiegs may take the lead, 
provided always that it is clearly un- 
derstood that it is a citizens’ move- 
ment. 

Following the preliminary work a 
Yonkers Plan finance 
should be named, money raised and | 
the one intrusted with executive re- 
sponsibility should secure 
tors and begin operations. 


it is said, | 


groups, 


committee ' 


investiga- | 
With re-| tionship fixed by 


gard to detectives the plan warns that | 


INDUSTRY AIDED BY 


committees employing them must pro- 
tect themselves by seeing that all the 
evidence is gathered and turned in, 
if there is any, 


remembering also that the employ- 


before paying them, | 


ment of a detective on the basis that. 


he will receive no pay unless he ob-. 


tains evidenee will vitiate his evi- 
dence. 
be submitted in affidavit form. 
settlement should be made before that 
is done, and detectives be made to 
understand that on no account are 
they to feign illness or injury as a 
means of obtaining liquor; that what 
is wanted is evidence of sales such as 
are made to ordinary drinkers. 


Evidence for Public Only 


is considered a chief 


As publicity 
‘feature of the Plan, 
mendations are made regarding it. 
advised that names of investiga- 
tors be not published; that copies, not 
the originals, of affidavits be given out 
for publication; that but one person 
“Should deal with detectives, know 
‘when they are coming, or are at work 
and be accessible to them at all times; 
|that in general there be as little pre- 
(liminary publicity as possible about 
| the adoption of the Plan. After the 
‘first lot of evidence is secured it should 
be made public and the publicity kept 
| going vigorously. 

One important feature of the Plan 
emphasized by its advocates is that 
‘under no condition should a Yonkers 
|Plan committee turn over its evidence 
ito any public official for use in any 
(legal proceeding. Such a committee 
comes into being because of suspicion 
lof official neglect or worse and when 
it obtains evidence of such it would 
_be treason to good government and 
‘violation of good faith to withhold that 
evidence from the public. Moreover, 
should a recreant public official get.u 
Plan committee to turn the evidence 
over to him instead of to the public 
while it is fresh and thus has news 
them of their - only 
| weapon against him and can laugh at 
(their gullibility. 

As soon as the work is well launched 
the only safe thing to do with facts 
obtained is to publish them. That 
newspapers be approached frankly and 
confidently on the assumption. that 
they stand for enforcement of law is 
also urged, as it is believed that most 
newspapers and editors, even though 
they may be opposed to prohibition, 
stand for law enforcement. 


is 


The Plan! 


ceports of detectives should | 
No! 


' railroad. 

The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
financially able to make the reduction, 
the commission said, but 


modity as coal, is in many respects | 
Of greater importance to the shipping) 
public than the measure of the rate) 
itself. We would not be warranted in 
‘permitting the estab'ishment of rates: 
which would disrupt the rate rela-' 
us and which has 
existed years.” 


for many 


GOVERNMENT LOANS (ized 3 


“a proper|a sound, constructive policy 
rate relationship between competitive | encouragement of water power devel- 
particularly on such a com-! opment in Maine.” 


: 


river- -regulating districts or by other 
And one of the most satisfac- 


for the 


AGRIC ULTURAL OUT TLOOK 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—Look- 
‘ing into the future with regard to the 
food supply of New England, Prof. G. 
E. Adams, dean of agriculture at Rhode 
Island State College, told the State 
Horticultural Society that agriculture 
‘in New England will become special- 
n the production of dairy prod- 
fruit of the best varieties and 


ucts, 
Com- 


quality, poultry and vegetables. 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | paring the relative values of western 


—The War Finance Corporation 


18 and New England land, Professor Ad- 
‘doing business at the rate of peveral | jams said the increase in money value 


million dollars a day, according to the | ‘and decrease in fertility of the former 


annual report of that organization | 


| submitted yesterday to Congress. 


Up to November 30, the date of the) _ 
report, the corporation said, its ad-. 


‘vances for agricultural and live-stock 
purposes totaled more than $82,000,- | 
000, of which the principal items were | 
loans on cotton aggregating $22,000,- | 


| $13,000,000, and for general 


live stoc kK 
agricu! 


000, on grain $16,000,000, 


tural purposes $34,000,000. 
- Calling attention to the fact that its | 


specific recom-_. 
It) 


pice from the psychological 


powers for financing 
credit relief were not broadened until 
last August, 
that it had perfected its organization 
of credit agencies in various sections 


agricultural | 


the corporation declared | 


of the country and by the latter part! 


of October its machinery, both in 
Washington and in the field was com- 
pleted. 

Called upon to deal with an emergency 
situation resulting from the war, the 


corporation declared that “considering | 


the magnitude of the task, it is felt 
that noteworthy results have been 
achieved.” 


Entirely aside from the direct finan- | 
cial aid extended, the corporation as-| 


serted it was rendering a helpful serv-| 
point of 
view.” | 


VICE-GOVERNOR OF 
PHILIPPINES NAMED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Formal announcement of the selec- | 


tion of Eugene Allen Gilmore to be 
Vice-Governor-General of the Philip- | 
pine Islands, was made yesterday by 
John W. Weeks, Secretary of War. Mr. | 


Gilmore is a professor in law at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Gilmore, whose home is in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, has been prominent in 
the legal profession, both as a prac- | 
ticing attorney and as a lecturer on/' 
allied subjects. He served in the latter. 
capacity for some years at the Univer- | 
sity of the Philippines. In recent years | | 
he has published numerous volumes, | 
as well as monographs, on special | 


—— of a 4 wen 


1G DAY CRUISE 


SAN SALVADOR, Republic of Sal- | 


the advices add, presented) 


Manv fascinating hours of. sightseeing on 
this Island of Enchantment. 
Old world cities.. 


Ratesinclude méalsand statercoms 
trip to and around the Island and return to NewYork. Wide 


$180 and up 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Ancient forts. 
Quaint Spanish customs. 


Anti 


sforentire | 


choice of accommodations, ranging from comfortable state- 


Write 
Sailings 
§ and 
- Descriptive 
Literature 


for #4 fooms at minimum rates to suites with private bath. 


_New Condado- Vanderbilt Hotel Opens Jan. Ist 
PORTO RICO LINE, 25 Broadway, New York 


or local agent. 


’ 


reacts to the benefit of production 


from the later. 
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'|TO THE ORIENT| 


Fast Time Across the Pacific by the 
large and Luxurious Steamships : 


bids ‘shan > > ba 


» 
Raed 
MMS 


“Empress of Canada,” 
_— “Empress of Austrailia,” 
“Empress of Russia,” 
“Empress of Asia,” 


10 days to Japan 
t days to China 
18 days to Manila 


TO EUROPE 


John to 


Frequent Sailings from St. 
Glasgow, 


Liverpool, Southampton, 
Havre. Antwerp 


ST. JOHN—BOSTON—HAVANA 


ly to Agents Everywhere or Passenger 
— wank Freight Departments. 


Florida 
Cuba 
South 


Georgia and 
the Carolinas, 
with their long 

season and 

ideal climate 
make possible 
the enjoyment 
of golf and 
other outdoor 


Bere. 


Florida 
the Winter 
Playground 
Bathing on 

Famous 

Beaches 

Golfing 
All Winter 

Sailing 

Motor 

Boating 
Great Hotels 

or Quiet 


Havana, 
Mecca of 
Tourists and 
Sportsmen. 
It is but a few 
hours by fast 


steamer from 
Key West. 
Combines the 
charm of a for 
Resorts | eign city With |sports through- 
the wonders of ; 


For Booklet, Tropical Trips,’ and Information, apply 


Atlantic Coast Line 


“The Siendard Railroad of the. South” 
248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 


FLORIDA 


All-Water Route 


BOSTON to JACKSONVILLE 
One Way $45.92 Round Trip $84.60 


Wer Tax. Meals and Stateroom Berth 
Included. Full Information on Request 
Steamer Every Tuesday. Saturday, 5 P. M. 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 
Pier 2. Northern Ave., Boston, Mass. 
‘Tel. Fort Hill 6610 


LAMPORT S& HOLT LINE/ 
OUTTA AMERIC 


THE WORLD'S GREAT GARDEN 


Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 
and Ruenos Alres 


eee ee 


Reguiar sailings every three weeks by Inxurions 


passenger steamers of 21,000 ton displacement. 
especially designed for travel in the ‘Fropics. 
Company's office, 42 Broadway, New York. Any 


| Steamship or Tourist Agent or Raymond & Whit- 


comb, 17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., General 


Vistrict Agent. 
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© vied swith one another 


s the result would 

, , that while in- 
* "these - large prices, 
dodge them, would be 

> ‘They add that 

e under continual threat 
blish that the right of 

_ may be defied through 
lation, as had been sev- 

in the last three 

th, they say, is being 

| again at the present time. 
u } succeed and the Fordney 
| ha the American valuation 
| Se braries would be completely 
} mercy of American importing 
| d red tape, they 
| ietieae taking an oath of 
mtry tn order to get tn any for- 


“argue that now is the 
when young American scholar- 
Ss sgt os Nar gag to gather 
jource material of Burope be-' 
oft earn of foreign 
a that those engaged in 

h in the training of the 
to pay 20 per cent duty 

from f 


many cases the duty will 

© more than the bill for the 
Inder such conditions it is 
_ that American booksellers 
"grand buying up European 

in. bulk. Why, they ask, 
ere not be free admission of 
Bret as of art? — 


ATION LAW 
ATORS GO BACK 


RT . Maine — Half a dozen 
a cent of the immigra- 
ws h new been deported to vari- 
oe Province of Quebec 

and Lewiston, Samuel 
ted States Inspector, in 
— immigration dis- 


start of a “clean-up 
to check the illegal 


portice over Plym- 
i i proposed by. the Daugh- 


| against _the 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — “The 


‘|*bonus and beer’ proposal which ap- 


peared yesterday in the daily press 
throughout the country may react 
soldiers’ bonus,” said 


Arthur J . Davis, state superintendent 


lof the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 


League to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor. “The un- 
wisdom of many of the wet leaders 
was never more clearly evidenced than 
in the proposed plan. Modify the Vol- 
stead Act so as to permit beer and 
wine, tax these products sufficiently 
to raise  $500,000,000 and use this 
revenue to pay the bonus—that seems 
to be the plan. Doubtless it originated 
in the brewery organizations, and is 


_}merely an attempt to induce the soldier 


boys to pull a few chestnuts out of the 
fire for the benefit of these brewers. 

“I doubt’ if our boys will be misled 
to the extent of advocating the nulli- 
fication of the Eighteenth Amendment 
in order to fund the proposed bonus. 
First of all, thousands of service men 
will resent the idea of being paid from 
the bar-tenders’ till. To attempt to 
link up the bonus to the brewery will 
be abhorrent to many of the boys who 
have not forgotten the war-time record 
of certain brewers. They will recall 
the investigation made by the United 
States Senate, a report of which was 
published by the government under 
the illuminating title, ‘Brewing Inter- 
ests and German.Propaganda.’ The 
Senate investigating committee in its 
summary of the findings stated: 

“That the brewing and liquor in- 
terests furnished large sums of money 


,| for the purpose of secretly controlling 


newspapers and periodicals. That with 
a view of using it for their own politi- 
cal purposes they contributed large 
sums of money to the German-Ameri- 
can Alliance, many of the membership 
of which were disloyal and-unpatriotic. 
That they have subsidized authors of 
recognized standing in literary circles 
to write articles for many standard 
periodicais, That to suppress and 
coerce persons hostile to and to compel 
support for them they have resorted to 


tj, an extensive system of boycotting un- 


friendly American manufacturing and 
mercantile concerns.” | 

“I know of no surer method of kill- 
ing the bonus than to make it contin- 
gent on the readmission of beer and 
wine. Multiplied thousands of citizens 
who look with favor’ upon the soldiers’ 
bonus would be compelled to oppose it 
so long as it is definjtely tied up to a 
plan which inevitably means the nulli- 


and the complete break-down of na- 
tional prohibition. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Davis, 
“this press article was put out as a 
Yeeler’ just to see what the reaction 
would be. If no wide-spread objection 
is offered by the people, the next step 
will be taken. Viewed solely from,a 
political standpoint, it would be ms 
cidal for the Republican Administra- 
tion to accede to this plan. It would 
almost certainly result in an over- 
whelming defeat of the party at the 
next election. 

“Tf it is true as implied in the press 
statements that the Treasury Depart- 
ment looks with more or less com- 
placency upon this scheme it will be 
advisable for the President to free 
his Administration from stigma by an- 
nouncing his unalterable opposition to 
this subtle attempt to reiristate the 
brewery.” 


MORE. COOPERATIVE 
FUNDS ARE TRACED 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Mrs. Edith 
Parker, wife of Harrison 8S. Parker, 
head of the Cooperative Society of 
America, and Charles C. Higgins, 
former groger of Columbus, Ohio, have 
annexed as private property at least 
one of the society’s auxiliary concerns, 
it has been learned from the receiver’s 
_report on the defunct society. 

Of 10,000 shares of stock in the 
Great Western Securities Corporation, 
Mrs, Parker and Mr.. Higgins own all 
but two shares, according to the re- 
port; both persons. are missing. 

They also are said to have received 
more than half of $11,337,865 collected 
from the sale of beneficial certificates, 
as commission. - 


FOOD COSTS NEARLY CONSTANT 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Food costs for the average family 
in the United States were 1 per cent 
lower in November than in October, 
according to Labor Department esti- 
‘mates. For the year since November. 
15, 1920, the department reported, re- 
tail food prices have increased 22 per 
cent, on an average. Since November 
15, 1913, to date, however, there has 


cent. 


| ford town stands the village of Elstow, 


Brewers’ Chestnuts Out of Fire : 


fication of the Eighteenth Amendment’ 


been an average increase of 45 wid 


| 


One, mile and a half south of Bed- 


In all that. time, to this day, Elstow 
has remained rural, for Bedford has 
expanded in every direction tg 
southward. Elstow is not a hospitable 


hell ringing in the ground floor of that |town of Vanity were diametrical op- 
‘posite and could not be 


belfry tower which stands so curiously 
detached on the north side of the 


church. He was persudded that this, } 


too, was a vain’ practice., Through his 
own slough of despond, he won at last, 
and was publicly baptized in the 


River Ouse. But these experiences; h 


were long, and it was not until 1655 


‘that he left Elstow for Bedford, there 


to begin his ministry, He still fol- 
lowed his trade of tinker, but the 
members of the congregation, finding 
he had “the gift of utterance,” placed 
him in the forefront. Hundreds came 
to hear him, and his days of village 
life at Elstow were exchanged - for 
preaching in Bedford. and in all high- 
ways and hedges of that and the neigh- 
boring shires. 

And what of the chief landmarks of 


eh er, 


il 


‘A 


: ‘ 
Ti tal 


place. There is an inn, it is true, and 
one tiny general shop, ahd there is 
reputed to be a baker’s, but it is not 
discoverable by the stranger. 

Elstow owes its name to the an- 
cient Bendictine convent of St. Helena, 
and the great parish church was that 
of this religious house; but the unfor- 
tunate letter “H"” was dropped by the 
aitchiess so early that even in Domes- 
day Book the place name is written 
“Elneston.” The Bunyans were long 
settled there. They were sons of 
this ‘Bedfordshire soil from very early 
times; being first heard of at Pollox- 
hill, nine miles south, in the twelfth 
century. They were “Buingnan,” 
“Binyan” and “Bunian,” before the 
finally-accepted spelling was adopted; 
and the earliest form suggests that 
in very remote times they came from 
France. 

In 1327, a William Boynan was 
living at Harrowden, and was a per- 
son of substance. We are thus left to 
suppose that in all these centuries 
they had steadily declined in worldly 
gear; for the father of John Bunyan 
was, as his son after him, a brazier 
and tinker. 


Where the boy received his nihooling 
we do not know. The Harpur schools 
in Bedford date from 1566, 62 years 
before Bunyan’s birth; and he may 
have been educated there. During his 
brief career as a soldier, Bunyan was 
at the siege of Leicester in 1645, but 
on what side he served he does not 
tell us. Macaulay says, and also Dr. 
John Brown, Bunyan’s most ample 
biographer, supposes that he was in 
the parliamentary army. But others 
consider that he served with the 
Royalists; which indeed seems the 
most likely, for it must not be for- 
gotten that this man who expended 
his energies in after life in preaching 
and who ‘endured prison for expound- 
ing the Scriptures, was as a youth the 
wildest of his native village. At the 
same time, to accept absolutely, as a 
literal statement, Bunyan’s own de- 
scription of himself as at that period 
“the very ringleader in all manner of 
vice and ungodliness” would be to fall 
into a very gross estimate. Even so 
did St. Paul describe himself as “the 
chief of sinners.”” This self-abasement 
in after years brought its own penalty; 
and Bunyan himself was constrained 
to declare passionately, in face of cer- 
tain detractors, that he had never been 
in the literal sense, “a profligate.” 

Those were the times when Sunday 
sports and games, enjoined by the au- 
thorities after church service, were 
played on Elstow village green, which 
still stretches between the street and 
the church. There you may yet see 
that old red brick building which 
some think was once a guesten-hall 
of the convent and afterward became 
the Moot Halil and village school. Hard 
by is the remaining part of the village 
cross. Beside this relic he was one 
Sunday playing the old game of “cat,” 
and had just struck the wooden cat 
when he imagined he heard a voice 
from heaven saying, “Wilt thou leave 
thy sins and go to heaven, or have thy 
sins and go to hell?” This marked 
the beginning of that complete change 
of. life which he narrates with such 
eloquence in “Grace Abounding.” : 

One of hig greatest joys had been in 
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Elstow Church 


his native place? There stands his 
cottage; there on the green the old 
Moot Hall and the remains of the 
cross; and beyond them the strange 
church. There is another church, 
three miles distant, in the village of 
Marston Marteyne, with a bell tower 
similarly detached; but the church of 
Elstow is far older. It is yet a great 
building, this “steeple-house,” as Bun- 
yan styled it, although only a frag- 
ment of what it was in medieval 
times, when it stretched away further 
eastward, and had a central tower. 
The nave is early and unadorned 
Norman, except for the western bay, 
which is early English, and clearly 
proves that it was once contemplated 
to remodel the whole in that style. 
The belfry tower is a late work, of 
about 1420. 

A very curious feature of the 
building is the dark 
vaulted from a central pillar, on the 
south side, on which were the con- 
vent domestic buildings. Its former 
use is uncertain, but it may have 
been a chapter house. 

No longer is there an annual fair 
on Elstow green, as there was in the 
time of the Dreamer. It was then the 
local day of all the year, and many 
have considered that from its scenes 
he drew the vivid picture of “Vanity 
Fair.” But that is to make Bunyan’s 
outlook more than a little too narrow. 


We know he preached at Toft and at). 


Melchbourne, among other places in 
Cambridgeshire, not far from Cam- 
bridge itself, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he was exceptionally 
ignorant of Stanbridge Fair, on the 
outskirts of Cambridge, which was in 
his day the largest fair in England, 
lasting from September 7 to 29. All 
England knew that fair, and traders 
came to it from all counties. Every 
kind of goods was marketed at “Stub- 
bitch Fair.” In the center of it was 
the “Duddery,” the street where 
mercers, drapers and clothiers sold 
their wares, and running in different 
directions were Ironmongers’ Row, 
Cook’s Row, Garlick Row, Booksellers’ 
Row, and many another busy street. 
Compare these facts with Bunyan's 
description of Vanity Fair, with its 
“Britain Row, the French Row, the 
Italian Row, the Spanish Row, the 
German Row, where several sorts of 
vanities are to be sold,” and there is 
no reason for doubt of his having 
taken Stanbridge for his model. By 
implication, therefore, the town of 
Vanity would be Cambridge. Nor is 
this identification to be set down as 
altogether far fetched, for Bunyan had 
encountered the learned men of Cam- 
bridge, particularly Dr. Smith, who 
was incensed at the tinker presuming 
to preach without having’ had a 
theological training. Shall we identify 
him with the witness, Envy, who de- 
posed that Christian had affirmed 
“Christianity and the customs of our 
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But there can be no mistaking the 


said they, we will, it the day 

show you the Delectable Mountains.” 
So “when the morning was up, they 
had him to the top of the house and 
bid him Jook south; so he did and 
behold at a great distance, he saw a. 
most pleasant, mountainous country— 
beautiful with woods, vineyards, fruits 
of all sorts, flowers also, with springs 
and fountains very delectable to be- 
hold.” He was thinking of those hills 
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of Chiltern which are to Bedfordshire 
folk mountains indeed; and _ the 
“stately palace” is a composite picture 
formed from the mansion of Houghton 
Conquest, seven miles from Elstow, 
and from Elstow Place or Hillersdon 
Manor, whose ruins stand adjoining 
the south side of the church. You can- 
not, indeed, see the Chilterns from 
KIstow, or only very faintly from a 
roof-top; but the Hillersdon mansion 
was exactly the kind of place to cap- 
ture the imagination of Bunyan, who, 
of course, was familiar with it, from 
his youth up. It was new then, having 
been built on the site of the Abbey 
House and with the Abbey materials, 
in the time of James I, by Sir Thomas 
Hillersdon. Its Renaissance archi- 
tecture, a new fashion in those days. 
would have impressed Bunyan, as a 
remarkable contrast from its Gothic 
surroundings; and it was, in fact, ex- 
ceptionally fine in detail, as the porch 
of the existing ruins proves. By tra- 
dition the design was that of Inigo 
Jones, the foremost architect of the 
time. The delicate stone carving of 
the porch, still exhibiting the Hillers- 
don arms, three bulls’ heads on a) 
chevron, and the fantastic masks, 
show almost as clearly as when first 
cut. The ruins, indeed, stand almost 
by the highway-side; the house having 
been approachéd by a short avenue 
from the main road. 
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NEW POLITICAL PLAN 
MOOTED IN ONTARIO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario—Those in close 
touch with the political situation in 
Ontario are of the opinion that the 
day is not far distant when some 
working arrangement will be arrived 
at by which the Liberals in the On- 
tario Legislature will throw in their 
lot with the Farmer Government. At 
the present time the Liberal Party 
in the Legislature is without a leader. 
The Christian Science Monitor corre- 
spondent has discussed the matter 
with several of the leading members 
of the party and one and all of them 
have acknowledged that there is, not 
at present a man in sight, either in- 
side or outside of the Legislature, who 
can successfully lead the party. 

F. Wellington Hay, Liberal member 


for Perth, who is acting leader, in- 
formed The Christian Science Monitor 
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jthat some such arrangement might 


1920? 


correspondent that he had heard: talk 
of a wo a ent between 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King and Hon. 
T. A. Crerar in the nion House, 
“and,” he said, “it is not improbable 


be entered into here between the 
Premier, H.-C. Drury,’ and the On- 
tario Liberal Party.” “Have you any 
leader in mind other than Mr. Drury?” 
Mr. Hay was ‘asked. 
know of,” ° was the significant reply. 


BUDGET BENEFITS 
MAY BE INCREASED 


Offers Onsivtiases ‘to Examine 
Expenditures, With View to 
Economy, Charles Ingersoll of 
Committee .of °48 Declares 


basis to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Citizens 
throughout the country who have 


system for.many years were pleased 
when, President Harding for the first 
time in the country's history submit- 
ted to Congress a budget detailing the 
estimated expenses of the govern- 
mental’ departments for. the fiscal 
year 1923. But, the citizens ask, how 
shall we make sure of the blessings 
that should flow from this’ budget? 
What should it do for the country? 


How is it to be used in checking up 
national operations? 
“Obviously,” says Charles H. In- 


gersoll, national , treasurer of the 


“Not that I} 


Committee of 48, “the first thing ‘it | 
should lead us to do is to cut down , 
expenditures to a pre-war basis. | 

“The view that this budget gives | 
us of several vital things is another 
proof of its great worth. The first 
of these is that the Budget Bureau 
is not taking too seriously the pro- 
posals for reducing armament, since 
it still provides $786,453,290 for war 
purposes, a reduction of only $27,930,- 
851 from the previous year. 

“This top-heaviness is emphasized 
by comparison of war and civil ex-, 
penditures of $786,453,290 and $1,094,- 
083,502, respectively, showing the dis- 
tance we must yet go to get even a 
fair start toward genuine peace con- 
ditions. These figures show that we 
are spending approximately $300,000,- 
000 more for the entire civil depart- | 
ments of our. government, including 
the pensions, than we are preparing 
to spend for war purposes in the year 
1923, two years after the assemblage 
of the great Conference on Limitation 
of Armament. 

“But the important point it brings 
out is that the greatest of all public 
services, the Post Office Department, 
returns all but $3,412,000 in revenue 
of its gross appropriation of $579,650,- | 
‘066: Why do the commentators of! 
public ownership so persistently ig- 
nore such evidence of success as this?| 
How does the deficit of $3,000,000 con- 
trast with the payment of $1,025,000,- 
000 out of the. public treasury to the 
privately owned railroads for the 
period of so-called public control? 
What is the comparison between it 
and the $725,000,000 exected from the’ 
over-burdened taxpayers under the 
Esch-Cunimins Transportation Law of 


“IT do not believe in public owner- 
ship per se. But I do believe in public} 
ownership of property in order hat | 


there shall be absolute private owner- | 
! 


ship of private property. There is no) 


way to establish security of private 
property rights without first establish- 
ing security of public rights: So long 
as we countenance the exploitation of 
public highway property, that is | 
railroads, by private interests, and ' 
especially by financiers as _ distin-, 
guished from transportation experts, ! 
we may expect an economic policy the 
effects of which wiil menace the rights 
of legitimate private property. 

“If the Post Office Department made | 
its big revenues by mulcting the public, | 
that department would be entitled to' 
no credit for its showing. But when) 
a letter is carried for two cents more | 
than 3000 miles from New York to San! 
Francisco no one may say that public | 
ownership of public services is dis-| 
credited. This is not taking as a test | 
an experiment during a world war, but | 


a thoroughly seasoned, organized set 


standardized operation.” 
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FOR RUSSIAN RELIEF 


Herbert Hoover Announces Boats 
Will Move From Atlantic 
Ports Within Ten Days With 
Foodstuffs for Volga Region 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Food purchased for the relief of the 
Volga famine sufferers under the con- - 
gressional authorization of $20,000,000 
embodied in the bill passed by the 
Senate on Tuesday, will ‘be moving 
from Atlantic ports to Russia within 
eight or ten days. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, announced 
yesterday that bids had been asked of 
the whole grain trade—announcements 
to this effect were sent out recently 
to all middle western newspapers, 
Bids will be received this afternoon 
from “anyone who has the product 
to sell, and will guarantee to deliver 
it on board ship in 10 days,” according 


to Secretary Hoover. 
The distribution of the supplies pur- 


‘chased under the congressional author- 


ization will be in the hands of the 
American Relief Administration and 
the purchase of grain will be in the 
hands of a buying commission to be 
set up immediately, who will see to 
it that every section of the United 
States benefits equally from the pur- 
chases made. It was stated by Mr. 
Hoover that the entire Congressional 
appropriation will be spent in the 
actual purchase of food, all overhead 
expenses being borne by the American 
Relief Administration out of private 
resources. 


An important development in the 
Russian situation is, that the Soviet 
Government is to take a more active 
part than heretofore, in importing 
foodstuffs to the Volga region. It was 
announced by Secretary Hoover yes- 
terday that as a result of negotiations 
which have for some time been in 
progress between the American Relief 
administration and the Soviet au- 
thorities, an arrangement has been 
made by which the remainder of the 
unpledged gold taken from the old 
Russian Imperial Treasury shall be 
spent in buying foodstuffs for the peo- 
ple of the Volga district, who are in a 


‘critical condition, owing to total fail- 


ure of crops. About $10,000,000, it is 
estimated, will be raised for this pur- 
pose by the Soviet authorities. 


It was pointed out by Mr. Hoover 
yesterday that the amount of food 
which can be bought fer Russian re- 
lief in this country, with its conse- 
quent effect on the American grain 
market, depends largely on the amount 
which can be gotten in the Volga re- 
gion with existing transportation 
facilities, which can be ‘squeezed 
through the “neck of the bottle,” as it 


| was put. There may be some difficulty 


with inadequate facilities for handling 
large quantities of grain, after it is 
received at Baltic ports. These ports. 
according to Mr. Hoover, have always 
'been grain exporting ports; how ex- 
peditiously they can handle large im- 
ports remains to be seen. 

It is felt that the buying of larze 
quantities of American grain for Rus- 
sia will have a decided salutary effect 
on the overstocked native market. 


ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 


BURLINGTON, Vermont—Announce- 
ment has been made by President 
Guy W. Bailey of the University of 
Vermont that it will probably be 
necessary next year to limit the fresh- 
man enrollment to 300 students owing 
;}to the large number of applications. 
The present total enrollment exceeds 
1000, about 80 per cent being from 
It will be the policy here- 
after to limit the attendance in each 
department according to class room 
and teaching facilities. 
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the barrenness of Mr. Maura’s presen- 
the chamber. The Ministry 

have > to tell them the 
petal fo agi did not know 
sons the nation had lost 
himself stating 


Melilla in July 


24332 men and in August 
11140. There had been 13,193 losses, 


de Eza assuming the 

r the disaster. An 
attempt had been made to eliminate 
the appearance of duality between 
General Silvestre and the High Com- 
missioner. Circumstances and _re- 
spect for them would cause him to 
be gentle in his judgments, but Gen- 
eral Silvestre was afterall only a 
collaborator. All the responsibility 
must not be cast on that impetuous 
character, a warrior of*the old school, 
without special gifts. / 


Not Prepared for Protectorate 


Responsibility, Mr. Bastas declared, 
really dated from the time of the com- 
mand of General Silvestre at Larache, 
when the struggle with Raisuli began. 
While General Marta was conducting 
negotiations with Raisuli, General Sil- 
vestre obstructed them, and when Rai- 
suli was disposed to surrender and 


to come to Spain to pay homage to the) 


King, the policy. adopted by General 
Silvestre as commandant of Larache 
Was war in the western zone, a policy 
that at last placed Melilla itself in 
danger. . 

Mr. Bastos asked for the punish- 
ment of the Riffans up to the third 
generation; he forgot that the hymn 
of “Els Segadors” in Barcelona prayed 
in the name of the Regionalists that 
those who impeded their independence 
should be mowed down with a scythe! 
Not in that way was a Protectorate 
mission to be accomplished. So Mr. 
Maura and the Count de Romanones 
said that the Spanish mentality was 
not prepared for a Protectorate. They 
went to Africa to the sound of con- 
quest. Mr. Maura had said that they 
ought to occupy the coast alone; but 
they could not forget that to the south 
of the Spanish zone was France which, 
under the pretext of protecting her 
own Protectorate, woul occupy ‘part 
of ‘the Spanish zone. 


Problem of Prisoners 


From this, point Mr. Prieto pro- 
ceeded to make his special revelations. 
To begin. with he said that of the ma- 
terial that had been lost in the dis- 
aster no fewer than 60 guns had gone 
over into the French zone, and for 
some quixotic reason Spain would not 
buy them back as she might do. Span- 
ish agents had repurchased artillery 
mules that had likewise gone over into 
the French zone, but curiously enough 
they did not wish to buy the guns. 

Due attention also must be given, 
he said, to the problem of the prison- 
ers. He read a letter in which it was 
|said that new only money was asked 
‘for the ransom of those prisoners, and 
Abd el Krim was not making the other 
conditions as formerly. Four million 
pesetas, it was said, was asked for the 
ransom of all the prisoners, but ‘ie 
government did not wish to give any- 
thing at all. Money for ransom being 
refused, under the pretext that such 
money was needed for matériel of war, 
why had the government endeavored 
to ransom the staff of the mining 
company out there? To abandon the 
prisoners in the way that was being 
done was a new proof of governmental 
cowardice. In what were the poor 
prisoners to blame? There was.a 
double reason for rescuing them, and 
it was the same with those who were 
blameworthy as with those who were 
heroes. 

Then he proceeded tc an all-round 
condemnation of the organization and 
hrrangements at Melilla. The hospital 
arrangements, he said, were shocking; 
but, apart from these, there wer’ hap- 
pily six or seven heroines there, in- 
cluding the Duquesa de la Victoria, to 
look after the heroes, The Minister of 
Marine had acquired a tank vessel in 
England to carry water from Malaga 
to Melilla, and a great deal had been 
heard about that purchase some time 
ago but not much recently, the truth 
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“™ debate then becoming general, 
entered upon an impas- 


but useless denunciation of the | 
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» and declared that 
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in in pampering the 
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) African campaign. The evils of 
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| 1 line, leaving his rearguard 
because he knew the menace 

el Krim after the taking of 
This was not merely want 

but was an excess of con- 


| appearance in the debate of 
the Socialist deputy 


was very keenly anticipated, 

: being a very trenchant 
who has had considerable 
upon pariiamentary § argu- 

pe he was first elected to the 

s two or three years ago, it was 
m that be has recently been bwiew 
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being that the vessel drew too much 
‘water to get alongside the jetty at 


harbor ugable to approach and unable 
to discharge the cargo of wate- that 
she had “rought along from England! 

Everything at Melilla was in a state 
of disorganization, and the Riffians 
knew of it and took advantage of it. 
The Moor was perspicacious and 
astute, and Spain had hyrt him in his 
religion and afforded him the spectacle 
of military and administrative orgies. 


scandalous in the extreme. 


RAILROAD WAGES CUT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—At a 
meeting of the New Haven County | 
Employers Association here, C. L. 
Bardo, general manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, said that wage reductions pro- 
posed by the system contemplated a 
decrease of $7,000,000 a year in the 
present pay roll. 
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Melilla, so there she lay outside the’ 


The state of things at Melilla had been; 


AUSTRALIA'S NEW. 
ARBITRATION PLAN 


Ww. M. Hughes and the. State 
Premiers Unanimously Agree) *‘*'** 
on Recasting of Present System 


Special to The Christian —— Monitor 
from its Au ws Office 


MELBOURNE, wasn a) confer- 
ence in Melbourne of the state pre- 
miers and the Prime Minister, W. M. 
Hughes, has resulted in a unanimous 
agreement for the recasting of the 
arbitration systems of Australia, fed- 
eral and state. The state parliaments 
will now be asked to pass legislation 
giving effect. to this scheme. 

The conflicts between federal and 
state industrial tribunals have called 
forth bitter protests from the states, 
and the Liberal. Premier of South Aus- 
tralia, Mr.. Barwell, who was mainly 


|responsible for the‘calling together of 


the premiers, has not hesitated to urge 
the abolition of the Commonwealth Ar- 
bitration Court. Overlapping and clash- 
ing jurisdictions have reflected on ar- 
bitration as the means of industrial 
peace and eniployers have taken strong 
exception to the fact that workers 
could go from court to court and, use 
the decision in one state to force a 
decision in another. All such grievances 
the new scheme is designed to avoid. 


‘Work Before New Court 

The parliaments of the six states 
will be asked to pass laws giving 
the federal Parliament power to es- 
tablish a court constituted by Com- 


monwealth and state judges. This 
new court would have jurisdiction to 
determine the basic wage and the 
standard hours of labor in any or all 
industries. Equally important would 
be its function as,an industrial court 
of appeal, empowered to hear and 
\determine appeals from awards, or- 
ders, or determinations .of Common- 
weath or state industrial tribunals or 
authorities. The third function of this 
combined court would be determine 
what industries shall be considered 
“federal.” Persons employed by a 
state or by a state instrumentality 
are excepted from the jurisdiction of 
the court in regard to appeals. 

As soon as the states have passéd 
their laws, 
enact legislation removing from the 
jurisdiction of the present Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, which will continue to 
function in addition to the combined 
court, all employees of a state or a 
state instfumerntality and all indus- 
tries which had not been defined by 
the combined court as federal indus- 
tries. Thus the jurisdiction of the 


‘Commonwealth AYbitration Court will 


be confined to vm in federal in- 
dustries. 

Commenting on the effect of the 
resolutions unanimously agreed to, 
the Prime Minister declared that if 
the plan were adopted there would 
be no future clashing of jurisdiction 
and no playing off of ofe court 
against .another, ° while: federal dis- 
putes would be so defined as to make 
it impossible for any misapprehension 
to arfse or for any constitutional or 
legal difficulty. The courts would 
have to deal with matters of fact, 
and the ambit of authority of each 
court would be clearly defined. The 
che final court of appeal would settle 
ali questions of unfair competition be- 
tween the states and would remove 
the coubt and uncertainty in the, 


While unanimity would be obtained 
in essentials—the basic wage and the 
hours of work—the elasticity essen- 
tial to the widely differing circum- 
stances of a —— would be 
assured. 


Room Left for Pema 

The Prime Minister said that it must 
not be assumed that he regarded the 
agreement as the ideal solution of a 
position admittedly complex, difficult 
and unsatisfactory. While it was quite 


possible that the forthcoming federal 
convention would make a recommenda- 
tion to the people, who might approve 
it, for an alteration of the federal 
constitution to bring in changes such 
as that decided upon by the assembled 
premiers in Melbourne, yet Australia 
was confronted with a situation which 
permitted of no delay. The present 
industrial conditions, arising out of 
the war and accentuated by the con- 
flicting and overlapping jurisdictions 
of federal and state industrial systems, 
were a positive menace to Labor and 
Capital alike and called for immediate 
reme@y. The facts that the motions 
were unanimously agreed to and that 
the states had consented to introduce 
the necessary legislation at the earliest 
possible moment were proof that all 
parties regarded the matter as at once 
vital and urgent. 

It remains to be seen, however, 
whether Capital or Labor will be as 
unanimous as the premiers in their 
indorsement. The antagonism between 
the Premier of South Australia and the 
Labor Party, for instance, may not 
make it easier for the Labor premiers 
of New South Wales and Queensland 
to convince the party caucus, which is 
usually the power behind the Ministry, 
that anythtnge of which Mr. Barwell 
approves could possibly~be anything 
but inimical to the interests of the 
worker. 

a Mr. Dooley, the New South Wales 
Premier, stated on his return to Syd- 
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the Commonwealth will | 


minds of employers and employees. | 
| disastrous, and she implored the out- | 


« 
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ney that he intended to submit the de- 
cision of the conference of his Cabinet 
at the earliest possible moment. “The 


other things complete control by the 

states of their own instrumentalities, 
will require sanctioning legislation by 
‘both the Commonwealth and state 
parliaments.” 5 


BRITISH WOMEN 
SOLICIT FINANCIAL 
AID, FOR AUSTRIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its European News Office 


MANCHESTER, England — When 
the whole world is animated by the 
ideals of the Manchester branch of 
the Women's International League, it 
has been asserted, war will be no 
more. After a year of tireless activ- 
ity, during which members of the 


executive had visited Ireland to ascer- 
tain at first hand the facts of the 
Irish situation: America, to tell the 
Washington Committee of Inquiry on 
Ireland their experience in Ireland; 
and Austria, to meet in conference 
their sisters from all parts of the 
world, the branch members gathered 
together in the Memorial Hall, Albert 
Square, to hold their annual meeting. 

Miss Margaret Ashton presided, and 
in the course of her remarks said that 
the members of the Women’s Inter- 
national League throughout the world 
were determined that, so far as they 
could prevent it, there would in the 
future be no such awful calamity as 
that which fell upon the warld in 
1914. “We mean,” she said, “to in- 
struct the men and women of every 
country in the ways of peace instead 
of the ways of war. We will make it 
plain that war is unnatural, and we 
will make it plain that peoples of 
the world wish te be friends. There 
is a friendly feeling in humanity. 
if only it could be expressed over 
the heads of the governments who are 
not friendly.” 

Miss Ashton deplored the false ideas 
about war which were planted in the 
minds of young people, They who 
had been through a war. knew that it | 
had no glamour, but the false idea was | 


~ 


diers which parents foolishly bought 
'for their children. The Women's In- | 
ternational Leagye operating in 34 dif- | 
ferent countries was a great engine! 
for peace, for it brought people to-'| 
gether from all parts of the world. It} 
stood for the education of the peoples | 

common humanity. Understanding 
between peoples would lead to peace 
and good will throughout the world, | 
therefore she was a great believer in 


thought the League of Nations ought 
to establish. 

Miss Levetus, an English resident in | 
Austria since 1895, speaking on the! 
present economic state of Austria 
said that while she gratefully. 
acknowledged the splendid relief work | 
of the British and American nations, 


Friends and not with a display of 
Union Jacks and Stars and Stripes. | 
|Austria, she said,~was on the verge’) 


the promised credits which never 
came. Today the kroner was wéorth | 


£50 a year, she now paid 5s. a year. 
| This rate of exchange was, of course, 


| side world to come to Austria’s aid at | 
once. 


the goods for which she is famous. 
Of her experience of Austrian people 
before and during the war, Miss Ley- 
itus had much to say. 

She characterized them as a lovable 
and peace-loving people. During the 
war she spoke in English, lectured in 
English, and read English books in 
the tramcars and trains, and was 
never once insulted or interfered with. 
She had perfect freedom and. was 
treated eith great respect by every- 
body. Noted as a center of culture 
and learning, it was little wonder that 
the common people of Vienna were 
studious and well informed. A Scot- 
tish friend whom she had invited to 
address a class of working women on 
English literature was very surprised 
when, at the end of his lecture, he 
was asked by several of the women 
why he had not mentioned this or that 
book or author. 


a ee 


—— 


GUATEMALA ELECTION SET 


SAN SALVADOR, Salvador—The de 
facto government of Guatemala, which 
came into power during the recent 
revolution, will hold elections for 
president between May. 21 and 27; 1922, 
according to advites received here. 
General Orellana was chosen proxi- 
sional President by the Guatemalan 
national Assembly after the revolution 
which overthrow the régime of former 
President Herrera. 
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agreement with respect to industrial 
arbitration,” he said, “involving among 


encouraged and often aided by toy sol-| 
iwith other people for theirs, at prices 


an international language, which she; 


she wished it had been done in the! in 
quiet and unobtrusive manner of the} 


| deal with their 


of collapse, waiting and waiting for | 


12,000 to the English pound; and to) 
give an idea of what that meant, Miss | 
Levitus said that for her flat in’ 
Viegna, which before the war cost her | 


One of the best ways of assist- | 
ing Austria was to send raw materials | 
from which she could produce some of | 


STABI (1S AIM | 


Lord: Askwith, Pind | cof the 
Middle Classes Union, Says 
~ Organization Is Endeavoring 
‘to Find’ a Trade Solution 


* 


By special corréspondent of The Christian 

Science Monitor frem its European 

; News Office 

LONDON, England — Although the 
members of the Middle Classes Union 
‘have not been called to many meetings 
during the summer months, there has 
been no diminution in the activity of 
the movement. While strictly main- 
taining its non-party attitude, the 
union is always endeavoring to find 
solutions for the many great prob- 
lems of the day, always with a keen 
destre to prevent the betterment of 
one section of the community at the 
expense of another, realizing that co- 
operation, not disintegration, is the 
only way in which these great national 
crises can be met and mastered. 

Lord Askwith, President of the 
Middle Classes Union, has recently | 
made a special tour in Devonshire) 
and Cornwall, addressing a series of | 
meetings at Exeter, Tiverton, Torquay, 
Penzance, Truro an! Plymouth. At 
Plymouthsin addition to a mass meet- 
ing at which about 2500 people were 
present, a.conference was held, at- 
tended by chairmen and delegates 
from all the branches within the two'! 
counties, and great deal of interest 
and enthusiasm was manifested. 


Union Has Come to Stay 


pointed out that the Middle Classes 
Union was a movement that had come 
to etay, and that in the trade revival 
which must come about, the Middle | 
Classes Union could do as much as) 
any set of people to achieve this. It | 
could exercise influence on the side’ 
of common sense, and not on the side 
of wild men who desired to upset the | 
country by internal strife. 
/ship showed that until Great Britain | 
got down to the point where she | 
could actually 


'which would suit both parties, Great 
| Britain would always be in the ‘diffi- 
culty of either increasing her debt or 
|trying to recover hersclf by issuing 
‘more paper money, which was the 
way to downfall. 

Suppose assistance were given to 
certain trades to get started again, 
ihe asked. Were goods to be manu- 
'factured at the same high cost as at 


and in a market lMmited in the sense 


‘that the number of purchasers was) 


: lessened—limited also by the keen | 


‘| competition which came from Bel-| 


‘gium, Germany, the United States, and 
| France? 

With regard to the great outetand- | 
g problem of unemployment, the 
president said that industries should | 
own unemployment) 
rather than have to call the State in, | 
with vague plans and in a general 
‘way. If the leaders of industry, both 
employers and employees, would get | 
together, much could be done to solve | 
It was the’ 


‘the present difficulties. 
'skilled men they wanted to get back 
‘to’ work, because it was the opening | 
up of skilled industries that brought | 
in work for other members of the) 
‘community. The first thing was to) 
endeavor to bring back trade to its) 
normal condition, because that would | 
give more employment than anything 
else. What was needed more than all 
was cooperation between all classes, 


theories of altering society. 


Right People for Right Work 


labor exchange, who could not become 


each case. “t was for the péople of a 
locality to cndeavor to see that the 
right people were relieved and the 
right class of work undertaken. There 
were people receiving doles and grants 
at present, and they knew it, who 
ought not to be receiving them at all. 
Unless the matter was taken up by the 
community itself and unless the mid- 
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OF BRITISH UNION 


In his speeches Lord Askwith | 


His Lord- | | 


exchange her goods | 


present, q@ price beyond the capacity | 
‘of the impoverished nations to pay, | 


putting aside internecine quarrels and | 


Lord Askwith maintained that un- | 
employment relief would not be prop- | 
erly given through the Officials of the 


fully acquainted with the details of) 


dle classes aroused themselves out of | 


Tenet apathy and took interest in what 

happening, the government world 
find more. difficulty in carrying = 
the work intrusted to it. ’ 

‘Ministers, he said, could not tavent 
work, There were people wh: thought 
that the government had a bottouless 

urse, but they would find more in- 

of money or more taxes unless 
they did as much as they could in their 
pcalities to organize plans such as the 
Middle Classes Union put forward. 
What was it. the middle interests 
wanted at the present time, His Lord- 
ship asked? They w: .ted stability. 


the country to be upset again and 
again by strikes and lockouts. They 
had had enough of them. * 

In the first eight months of this year, 
His Lordship said, had been 477 
strikes, The habjt had been to 
hand everything over to the govern- 
ment, but the government could not 
do everything without. a greater in- 
crease of bureaucracy, and that meant 
that people found themselves inter- 
fered with more and more in their 
domestic lives, and with more and 
more officials to look after them. At 
the present time half the country was 
looking after the other half and having 
to pay for it. 


Trade Recovery Slow 

If they wanted to avoid excess of 
| expenditure, Lord Askwith said, it was 
;necessary to do more for themselves 


and not throw everything upon the 
government. The Prime Minister had 
made the statement that since the 
| See there had been a slow but 
gradua! recovery, but Lord Askwith 
thought that probably Great Britain 
| would have gained the stability she 
| desired a great deal more quickly if it 
“had been recognized that after the 
| Fuin of a great war, it Was necessary 
to economize both time and expendi- 
; ture. 

| Lord Askwith. will attend a series 
| of meetings which have been ar- 
ranged in the northern counties in 
| the near future. The Middle Classes 
Union has issued a 
questionnaire to all its branches, based 
| on the resolutions passed in the grand 
council, dealing with national expen- 
diture, administration, taxation, and 
cost of living, intended for the use of 
branches at parliamentary elections. 
There is also a municipal question- 
‘Naire, dealing with matters of local 
interest, such as municipal waste, the 
revision of war bonuses, the deferring 
of additional expenditure on educa- 
tion until economic stability is re- 
stored, the willingness of a body of 
citizens to maintain public services in 
case of strikes and lockouts. 
questions will be put to candidates 
and ,will determine the support of the 
members of the anes ie asses Union. 


IRISH PROFITE ERING CHARGED 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


DUBLIN, 


jection shown by Trish Labor to 


‘reduction in wages is not wholly un- | 


reasonable in view of the fact that the 
_cost of living here is greatly in excess | 


'of that pr evailing in England. 
_eering in footstuffs has not yet been’ 


‘appreciably checked, as may be judged | Apart from these, 


After a great war they didnot want. 


parliamentary | 


These | 


Ireland—The general ob-} 
a! 


INATIVES INCREASE 
THEIR SMALL LAND 
HOLDINGS IN EGYPT 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
~ ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—Among thé 
‘many statistics mene by the authori- 
ties based on the recent census of 
Egypt those dealing with land Qwner- 
ship are particularly interesting. A 


rémarkable feature has been the great 
increase in the number of landowners, 
especially of those owning under one 
feddan (1.038 acres) in extent. Thus, 
while in 1910 there were 181,639 
Egyptians of this class owning 364,290 
feddans, in 1920 the number had in- 
creased to 1,207,694 and their hold- 
ings to 485,045 feddans. 

It will be seen that the average 
area held by euch proprietors has 
diminished from 0.466 feddans in 1910 
to 0.401 feddans in 1920, showing 
that the increase in the number of 
these small holdings is in a large 
‘measure due to the subdivision of land 
by heritage. This is readily compre- 
hensible from the fact that in Muham- 
madan law each child benefits from 
the estate of his father. Apart from 
such a cause there is no doubt that 
many medium-sized and large estates 
| are being taken up by small holders, 
;as can be seen from the fact that the 
| total average holding over all Egypt 
has decreased from 3.92 feddans per 
owner in 1910 (1,391,964 proprietors 
owning 5,463,73% feddans)} to 2.97 fed- 
dans per owner in 1920 (1,866,761 
proprietors owning 5,535,352), a de- 
crease considerably more marked than 
that of the average area of holdings 
under one feddan in extent. 

Such a development is very much in 

the right direction. Land hunger ap- 
pears to be the natural characteristic 
ef the Egyptian. In owning land and 
working it the Egyptian is in his ele- 
ment. Thwarted from buying land, 
either through the conservatism of the 
large landowners, or through poverty. 
'due in many cases through the manin- 
ulation of important proprietors who 
frequently endeavor to keep their 
tenants in a state of semi-serfdom, 
the fellah is discontented and will 
sooner, or later become troublesome. 
Undoubtedly, one of the most active 
agencies for allotting land to the 
fellaheen is the land company. With 
(a few exceptions most reclamation 
‘companies have rendered the country 
| great services, and for these it owes 
| its thanks almost uniquely to Euro- 
| peans and their capital. 
_ To anyone who has studied closely 
i world conditions today, when social 
unrest based generally on some in- 
| justice done to the poorer man appears 
rampant, the importance of settling 
the fellaheen on the land as pro- 
prietors is perfectly obvious. From 
the above figures it will be seen tnat 
by far the largest number of pro- 
prietors are that class owning on the 
|average over half a feddan. 

In spite of the great fertility of the 
|more densely populated country dis- 
 tricts, there are obviously very many 


Profit-| who cannot support themselves and 


their families on their tiny fields. 
there are a con- 


ifrom the fact that there is a difference ; siderable number who own no land at 


‘of 44 per cent between’ wholesale and | 
retail prices. In Ireland bread is 25 
per cent dearer than in England, al- | 
though the price of flour’ has been'| 
| considerably reduced. Coal in Dublin 
costs the consumer over £3 per ton 
‘while foreign countries can buy the | 
ton wholesale at a little more than 
(£1. A boycott of profiteering firms is | 


‘advised, and in this the town of Wick-' 


low has taken the lead by rebelling 
| against the exorbitant charge of 12s. 
'6d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas. The 


| whole town has taken to burning oll | 


‘and is holding out until the gas cem- | 
| pany drops its charges 100 per cent. 


‘all. Any institution which enables 
5 | such potential purchasers to become 
landowners is therefa@ge of the-great- 
‘est utility to Egypt, and merits every 
encouragement from the government. 
| amels soilchadadsiaa 
NEW LOW SUGAR PRICE 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its FAstern News Office 
NEW YORK,. New Yorg—Loca! 
| sugar refiners have reduced the price 
' of refined sugar to 5 cents, less 2 
|} per cent, for granulated, the lowest 
level quoted, it is said, since 1914. 
| This is believed to be due in part to 
‘the incoming of the new Cuban crop. 
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workrooms ‘have he, planned with as 
much thought for welfare comfort as 
suitability of the mechanical 
processes to be carried out. - 
Value of Proper Environment 
Seebohm Rowntree is fully alive to 
the fact that to‘train a boy or girl into 
good citizens they must be throw into 
contact with a good environment. As 


Mr. Rowntree explained to the special 
,| correspondent 


of The Christian 
Science Monitor, “Take the case of the 
girls. They come into our works °<t 


that | #2 age when they should be taking an 


interest in the domestic duties of the 
home, and are in consequence denied 
an opportunity of being adequately 
trained in those pursuits which are so 


.|Mecessary if woman is to retain her 


imi : 
: al to one or two simple 


proud position in the household. 
. “Every young girl who finds émploy- 


‘ment at the Rowntree works must also 


consent to undertake a course of train- 
ing in those arts which she misses at 
home, such as dressmaking, cooking 
and so on. She has, also, to undergo 
a course of physical training, and to 
attend lectures on hygiene and other 
subjects. It is just five years ago 
when the first works council was 
established; and the matters which 
the firm then set down as coming 
within the jurisdiction of the council 
embraced: Consideration of piece- 
work prices; conditions and hours of 
work; departmental organization and 
production; abet and discipline.” 
The fact the experiment, 
adopted first oe one department, has 
been extended to every other depart- 
ment, all of which are linked together 
through the Central Works Council, is 
sufficient guarantee to the timid and 
hesitating among employers who re- 
gard the demand for joint contro] as 
unwarrantable interference, the last 
straw upon an overburdened indus- 
trial situation. Gome regard must 
also tbe given to the fact that the firm 
cherishes a remarkable record of in- 
dustrial peace, and, moreover, stands 
high in the field of finance as a sound 
and prosperous business proposition. 


REENFORCEMENTS ARE. 
ORDERED TO MALABAR 


By kpecial correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

‘ALLAHABAD, India—The situation 
in the interior of Malabar, that is to 
say the taluqs’ of Ernad and Walla- 
vanad, is little short of a reign of 
terror and the authorities must be bit- 
terly regretting their short sighted- 
ness in reducing their forces after the 
successes in the first two or three big 
engagements. The rebels carry out 
retaliation of the most cruel and ruth- 
less type on any Hindus and loyal 
Moplahs who are suspected of having 
given any help whatsoever to the 
troops. The area is now, in conse- 
quence, almost denuded of inhabitants, 
who are collected in large refugec 


jeamps near Calicut and other towns 


- 20 os caeren of 
Metropolitan Gas Company 

ad a voice in the management of 
ania an experiment 

. Charles Carpenter, chair- 
ctors, in the course of his 
oat the annual meeting of the 
any, said was fully justified by 
“= experiment which in the 
is of time has proved to be an 
uted syc " Continuing, Dr. 
r : “Is it out of place to 
e“hope that the example we 

0 long provided of the elimina- 
the so-called labor troubles 

' anxieties is capable of a 
extension 


II be remembered that no small 
in the platform of the National 
of Railwaymen was the demand 
it control,.and if little has of 
en heard of this point in the. 
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as the wild ideal = 


rs in their midst, but because 
’ officials have their | 

fully occupied at the mo- 
ning existing . stand- 


has repeatedly Stated 

n's idea of a voice 

is something infinitely 

nm that the workmen directors 
a merely trade union dele- 


ast 
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in the coastal area. 

Large reenforcements are beginning 
to arrive, including Gurkhas and Bur- 
mans, experts in wood, fighting. 
Heavy howitzers, armored cars and 
aeroplanes are expected but it. is 
doubtful if anything dramatic will re- 
sult. e rebels’ raids are becoming 
more daring and extending more in the 
direction of the coastal villages. None 
except trifling engagements are re- 
ported. The rebels have the worst of 
these and then decamp into the woods. 
Meanwhile there has been published 
a memorial signed by a thousand peo- 
plé of all grades in Calicut which is to 
be transmitted to the Viceroy. 

_ The memorialists, after reciting de- 
tails of the guerrilla war and the atro- 
cities committed by the rebels, com- 
plain that the steps taken for the 
restoration of order are quite insuffi- 


cient. Complaints are also made that |, 


the newly established courts with their 
dilatory procedure and light séntences 
are no deterrent to the Moplahs, to 
whom sentences of two years’ impris- 
onment, which is what the minor of- 
fenders havéd received, conveys nothing. 
What follows is curious and significant 
in view of the abandonment of al) the 
swift procedure associated with the 


suppression of the Punjab rebellion; 


in 1919. 

“The Martial Law Tribunal with or- 
dinary rules of evidence and pro- 
cedure does not insure swift and sure 
punishment. The people are afraid 
to give evidence and the sufferers are 
unwilling to kin evidence in — 
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bellion is quelled the memorialists 
hope that a sufficient army will be sta- 


tioned at Malabar in important places 


to prevent the recurrence of. the pres- 
ent sad happenings and that arrange- 
ments will be made to maintain a citi- 
zen arthy if necessary.” 

The memorial has been got up 
among other leaders by Kavalappa 
Nair, a member of the Legislative As- 
sembly ot  Stala. 


AUSTRALIA’ S PLACE 
AMONG NATIONS IS 
LARGELY IMPROVED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
“Al 


PERTH, Western Australia — 
most .profound ignerance’ combined 
with the _Sreatest interest.” Thus 
Capt. C. S. M. Bruce, member of the 
federal Parliament and senior delegate 
to the League of Nations Assembly, 
summed up the mental attitude of the 
great powers toward the Common- 


wealth. Captain Bruce has reached 
Western Australia on his return 
voyage to Melbourne. 


“It was most gratifying to’ realize,” 


continued Capt. Bruce, “that there was 
a feeling among the great powers that 
they should -recognize Australia's 
claims. That mere fact’ showed that 


their knowledge in the past had been | 
deficient and that in the endeavor to, 


keep pace With the movements of the 
world Australia was being included. 
It was a remarkable fact that the most 
pertinent inquiries regarding the Com- 
mOnwealth came from the Scandi- 
navian representatives.” 7 

Captain Bruce said that the nations 
were represented by the pick of their 
statesmen, the most outstanding per- 
sonality being Mr. Balfour, the senior 
delegate for the British Empire. It 
was an education to the Australians 
to be constantly in the company of 
men of such caliber. The returning 
delegate emphasizes the desirability of 
sending representatives from Aus- 
tralia to the meetings of the League of 
Nations, 

“Australia is a young nation, which, 
while having received a measure of 
recognition by her honorable participa- 
tion in the war, still lacks an accred- 
ited status among the older nations. 
This status, which is most to be de- 
sired, can best be realized by sending 
as representatives those men whose 
practical knowledge is sound, and 
whose ability and integrity make them 
fit ambassadors.” 

Australia’s share of the expense 
of the League had been set down at 
the same rate as that of Britain’s, but 
Captain Bruce was able to point out 
the unfairness of demanding from a 
smal! nation the same contribution to 
the League. 

Generally speaking, the Australian 
considers the Conferente to have 
greatly strengthened the bonds of the 
League of Nations, clearly demonstrat- 
ing that while the League cannot do 
all that is expected of it by optimists, 
yet it will be a great factor in the 
world “nd capable of executive powers 
among the nations. Ali the utterances 
were rractica! 2nd there was a marked 
absence of skepticism regarding the 
League among the delegates, who ap- 
peared to be giving of their best to 
assist the machine to function. 
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«i [NEW PROGRAM IN 


‘TZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Departments of Trade and Fi- 
nance, Ministers Say, Will 
Cooperate in. Their Work 


By spécial ndent of The roe Sony 
Science Monitor from its 
’ News Office 
PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia -— ‘The 
newly appointed Tzecho-Slovak min-| 
isters—Ladislay Novak for Commerce 
and Dr. Augustine Novak for Finance 
—0oOn the occasioh of their taking up 
office, outlined the programs of their 
respective departmenis, emphasizing 
the fact that the two would workin 
close accord with one another. ; 
The Minister of Commerce said that 
one of ‘the first tasks would be the! 
winding up of the Foreign Trade Bu- 
reau, which had served its purpose 
as a temporary expedient, and the 
taking over of its functions by the 
Ministry of Commerce direct. A s 
ond measure would be the revision 
of the commercial treaties with 
France, Germany and Italy, which had 
become necessary on account’ of the 
change in the currency values, in the 
economic conditions, and in the trade 
policy of those countries. A commer- 


“}cial' treaty was also shortly to be 


concluded with Greece, a measure nec- 
essary in the interests of Tzecho-Slo- 
'vak trade with the Balkans and the 
Orient, 

The import trade of Tzecho-Slovakia 
was affected adversely, Ladislav No- 
vak declared, by the fact that\ the 
country lacked an autonomous cus- 
toms tariff. The drawing up of such 
a tariff demanded much time, and 
meanwhile currency values in the 
neighboring states suffered great fluc- 
tuations, and so a provisional tariff 
with supplementary charges would for 
the moment be issued. The Minister 
further laid stress upon the fact that 
his efforts would be directed toward 
a complete decontrol of trade: 


Careful Policy Called for 


With; regard to liberating foreign 
bills and currency from control, a 
careful policy would be called for, 
owing to the fact that Tzecho-Slovakia 
was surrounded by countries whose 
currencies without exception were all 
badly depreciated in comparison with 


| her own; ‘ead depreciation, as for ex- 
jample was 


to be seen in Germany, 
meant a Y vies in prices and in the costs 
of produc and increased the diffi- | 
culty of a to normal conditions, 
for even a ‘currency appreciation was 
not at once fellowed by a fall in 
prices. A cautious policy, however, 
would enable Tzecho-Slovakia to sur- 
mount the present crisis. 

The new Minister of Finance, Dr. 
Augustine Novak, emphasized the fact 
that, as a non-party man and a spe- 
cialist in matters of finance, he should 
‘abide resdliitely. by the policy hitherto 
consistently pursued of opposing’ any 
manner of currency inflation. ._Hand 
in band with that policy a strict sys- 
tem of economy would be introduced 
into all departments of the administra- 
tion, and to meet the current expenses 
of the state no foreign loans would be 
necessary. The coming budget would 
shdw an expenditure of some 19,000,- 
000,000 crowns and a deficit in re- 
spect of ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture of 800,000.000 crowns. 


Crown Independent of Mark 

The Minister also spoke of aiming 
at the decontrol of foreign bills and 
currency in cooperation with the 
Ministry of Commerce, and hoped that 
this would be accomplished without 
the danger of Tzecho-Slovak capital: 
being diverted to other countries. A 


measure will also be brought forward 
dealing with the Austro-Hungarian 
war loans subscribed by persons who 
were now Tzecho-Slovak subjects. As 
to the etate’s solvency in respect of 
foreign loans, the Minister said that 
the position was extremely good. Dr. 


| Novak further noted the fact that the 


Tzecho-Slovak crown had now made 
itself independent of the German 
mark. < 

In an interview with the press rep- 
resentative, the Minister laid stress 
upon the fact that although the ex- 
penditure was higher than in the last 
budget, the country could-without the 
aid of any extraordinary credit opera- 
tions and without resorting to an in- 
flation of the currency, meet the cur- 
rent expenditure. That, he said, was 
an accomplishment which merited at- 
tention and recognition on the part 
of other nations. This success was 
due chiefly to the satisfactory way in 
which the revenue and taxation had 


yielded in excess of the estimates. 
This favorable state of the revenue; 
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vanilla. 
eggs: 


for custard pie. 


milk ; 
sugar ; 
spoon vanilla. 


Serve hot or cold. 


Sunsweet Prune Charlotte: Cooked Sunsweet 
Prunes, pitted and rubbed through a coarse 
sieve, having one cup of prune pulp. Add \ 
‘teaspoon cinnamon, 1 unbeaten white of egg: 
14 cup of sugar. Beat with a whip egg beater 
until consistency of whipped cream. 
dishes two-thirds full and pile sweetened 
whipped cream on top. 


Send for Recipe Packet: 


Packet—“Sunswéet 


will be nothing less than a revelation. Full of 


Sunsweet Prune Cream Pie: 
sweet Prunes put through coarse sieve ; %*% cup 
chopped walrfits; 1 cup scalded milk; 2 eggs; 
1, cup sugar; 1 teaspoon flour; 1 teaspoonful 
Mix sugar and flour; add to beaten 
pour the scalded milk over the egg 
mixture. Add Sunsweet Prune pulp and wal- 
nuts, mix well and pour into a pan lined with 
pastry ; sprinkle nutmeg over thetop. Bake aS, 


Sunsweet Prune Pudding Delmonico: 
cup cooked pitted Sunsweet Prunes; 2 
4 level tablespoons cornstarch ; 
2 egg yolks; 1 teaspoon butter; 
For meringue 2 
4 tablespoons sugar ; 
Sunsweet Prunes with a little juice in a pud- 
ding dish. Scald milk in a double boiler; mix 
sugar and cornstarch until well blended ; add 
to hot milk and cook fifteen minutes. Pour 
over the beaten yolks of eggs. 
over prunes. Beat egg whites until stiff: beat 
in gradually 2 tablespoons of sugar: 
remaining sugar; add vanilla. Spread on top 
of pudding; bake in slow oven eight minutes. 


OMheyll re 
SUIPTISE 


“You don’t mean it!” “I can hardly believe 
it!” “Who would think you could get this 


One cup Sun- 


One 
cups 
te cup 
1 tea- 
ege whites: 
4 teaspoon vanilla. Put 


Pour custard 


fold in 


relish out of prunes! 
in the same surprised key. 


Thanks to Sunsweet—to housewives the 
nation over who have sent us ingenious reci- 
pes—and to the earnest work of our own 
Domestic Science Director—there is a new 
taste-sensation in prunes. Prunes no longer 
are prosy, commonplace things that ‘begin 
and end with stewed. Prunes have arrived. 
Prunes belong—on any menu. 


For dinner-dessert what could be more 
airy or enticing than prune charlotte, prune 
parfait, prune souffié? What could be more 
toothsome or substantial than prune cream 


Dr. Novak declared, énnbind the 
Tzecho-Slovak Republic to stand out 
like an island above the sea of in- 
'flation which had inundated all her 


neighbors. 
MALTA'S FORM OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


VALETTA, Malta—The result of the 
recent elections. under the new con- 
stitution of the island was as follows: 
Senate (nominated members) 8 Na- 
tionalists, 2 Labor; (elected) four Na- 
tionalists, 2 Labor, 1 Constitutional. 
For the Legislative Assembly there 
are 18 Nationalists, 7 Labor, 7 Con- 
stitutionals. 

Under the new constitution the con- 
trol of the nava] and military services, 
and of other services connected with 
the position of the island as an im- 
perial fortress and naval center, will 
remain vested in the Governor; but 
over all purely local affairs the Legis- 
lature, consisting of a properly-elected 
Assembly of 32 members and a Senate 
of 17 members, will have responsible 
control. 

The side franchise adopted for the 
Assembly gives a share in the gov- 
ernment of the island to practically 
every adult male inhabitant, and the 
first elections of the general members 
of the Senate and the members of the 
Assembly were conducted according 
to “the principle of proportional rep- 
resentation,” each voter having one 
transferable vote. Ten of the 17 mem- 
bers of the Senate represent the 
clergy, the universities, the profes- 
sions, and organized. Labor. 

PILGRIM MEMORIAL PLANNED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island— 
Plans for the erection of a Pilgrim 
Memorial at Washington, District of 
Columbia, were discussed at the 
annual meeting, of the’ National So- 
ciety of Sons and Daughters of Pil- 
grims, held here this week. A 
proposal that state and local organ- 
izations make their work for the year 
a study of the original colonies, Vir- 
ginia, Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay, was unanimously adopted. Mrs. 
Catherine E. Kulling of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, was elected governor- 
general for 1922. 


DECISION OF ROYAL 
IRISH CONSTABULARY 
OCCASIONS SURPRISE 


By special vorrespondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—The unanimous 
refusal of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary to serve under the Northern- 
Parliament, as tersely set forth in a 
resolution sen. to the Inspector-Gen- 
eral, was the occasion for mucb sur- 
prised comment. The resolution 
expressed an intention to “stand by” 
the decision made last year, i.e., to 
disband in the event of any change of 
government. 

The transfer of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary from the imperial gov- 
ernment, was arranged to take place 
in three years from the passing of the 
Government of Ireland Act, and it is 
the general opinion that the prompt 
action of the men is due to the antici- 
pation that they would be unable to 
preserve an independent attitude un- 
der a government biased by sectarian 
and political influences. Colonel 
Wickham’s now famous “secret cir- 
cular” is also supposed to have precip- 
tated matters, but this “blow to par- 
tition” from such a quarter was 
wholly unexpected and amounts in 
the eyes of government to an offense 
of almost treasonable dimensions. 

However, the result will probably 
be that the men will insist en dis- 
bandment and securing the pensions 
to which they are entitled under the | 
Desborough Commission, which re- 
ported about a year ago. It was then 
issumed that 30 years’ service would 
entitle a man to a pension of £185 
per annum, and that, under a change 


| of government, 10 years’ service was 


to be added in recognition of good 
work. It appears the men are fully 
entitled to claim disbandment and 
pensions, and there is very little 
doubt about their enforcing this claim 
which it will take millions of public 
money to satisfy, seeing that there 
will be upward of 12,000 men to be 
reckoned with. 


NEW NEW YORK SUBWAY PLAN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Tran- 
sit Commission has aamnounced that 
a subway to Staten Island is to be 
a feature of its program for reorgan- 


‘ization of the city’s traction facilities. 
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SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIA'S NATURE 


PRUNES 


—yourgrocerhas them 


cake? So you see there’s a host of surprising 
things that vou can make with prunes— 
quickly, easily, inexpensively. 


Ask your grocer for Sunsweet Prunes and 
see that you get them; then you'll be sure of 
having all your prune recipes turn out well. 
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sw EPING CHANGES | 


lal to The Christian Science Monitor 
DELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
. changes have been made in 
of Pennsylvania foot- 
for 1922. The big- 
t su comes with the an- 
ent that the University of the 
_ (Sewanee) will appear on 
Field, October 7, for the first 
-s history. All but two of the 
Pete been definitely arranged. 
@ schedule follows: 
ember 30—Franklin and Marshall 
at Franklin Field. 
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_ 8, Cochrane : 
stated that roth was done 


but jt-is taken fer granted that he 
will be back as his contract has an- 
other year to run. 
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SEASON BEGINS 


Yale Defeats Crescent While 
Columbia Wins, Over Prince- 
ton in Class A \ Squash Tennis 


METROPOLITAN INTER-CLUB SQUASH 
TENNIS STANDING 


4 


wes to © 


600 


' Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its 


Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, Néw York—The second 
half of. the squash tennis season 
started-yesterday afternoon, when the 
same Class A’ teams which ended the 
first half met in the same pairings. 
playing on the reverse courts. Yale 
Club, playing at home, was opposed 
to Crescent Athletic Club, while 
Princeton Club visited Columbia Uni- 
gf Between Club. 

Yale Club, as on the previous occa- 
sion, had little trouble in disposing of 
the Crescent ‘players, winning all five 
matches. T. R. Coward, using a more 
varied pace than in previous matches, 
was effective against C. M. Bull Jr., 
leading throughout and winning in 
straight games. “t the best match of 
the day was between A. J. Cordier and 
R. E. Fink. In the first game there 
was little to choose between them, 
only a good play by Cordier, when a 
feeble drive hit Fink, eens the 
latter from taking the game. In the 
second Fink was again well in the 
lead, but Cordier gradually .made up 
his score point by point, by careful 
rather than by speedy play, until he 
passed Fink at 11 and ran out the 
game two hands later. The summary: 
T.-R. Coward, Yale, 5 Gatentes, Cc. M. Bull 


Jr., Crescent, 15—9, 15— 
A. J. Cordier, Yale, defeated R. FE. Fink, 


acme 18—17, 15—11. 
Cc. J. Macguire, Yale, defeated James 


Doigt, Crescent, 15—10, 8—15, 15—12. 
©. L. Gurnsey,. Yale, defeated K. F. 


McVaugh, Cfescent, 15—5, 15—9. 
Livingstone Platt, Yale, defeated C 

Dingee, Crescent 15—10, 15—13. 

Meantime Columbia was having 
more trouble in defeating Princeton, 
only taking the match, 3 to 2. The 
absence of Jay Gould had something 
to do with this, as H. R. Mixsell had 
no trouble in winning from his sub- 
stitute, Willis Putnam. E. W. Putnam 
lost the other match for Columba, 
John Taylor displaying his usual 
steadiness against him. The sum- 
mary: 

H. R. Mixsell, Princeton, defeated Willis 
Putnam, Columbia, 15—7, 15—11. 

Frank Kidde, Cofumbia, defeated H. D. 
Harvey, Princeton, 15—9, 15—4. 

John Taylor, Princeton, defeated E. W. 
Putham, Columbia, 15—12, 6—15, 15—11. 

W. A. Kimbel, Columbla, defeated R. H. 
Monks, Princeton, 15—65, 15—6. 


‘}on Lake Placid, December 31. 
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core a ‘Turning Out a 


Strong Orange and Black! 
Hockey Team This Winter 


Ave Bright 


Special to ag Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


PRINCETON, New Jersey—Plans for 
the construction of what will be the 
first home hockey. rink in the hiktory 


of the university are arousing un- 
precedented interest in hockey at 
Princeton University, and prospects 
for a successful season are excellent. 
Candidates for the team will hold oc- 
sasional practice at a rink in Philadel- 
phia until the Princeton rink is ready 
for use. 

The materia! this year appears to be 

very good, Four veterans from last 
year will be eligible and the team 
will be further strengthened by the 
members of last season’s championship 
freshman team. Some of these erst- 
while freshmen loom up so strongly 
as varsity prospects, that Capt. E. L. 
Maxwell ’22, rated as one of the best 
goals south of the Canadian border, 
is really the only player sure of his 
position. 
. “The other veterans of last year’s 
team are: F. L. Corcoran ‘22 and J. 
L. Tallman '22, wings; and S, I. Merritt 
"22, center. Some of the best sopho- 
more candidates are H. van Gerbig '24, 
captain of last year’s freshman team, 
J. A. Fuller '24, A. Holm-Smith '24, W. 
H. Jackson ‘24, F. Mohle °24, L. G. 
Norrie ’24, H. M. Sadler '24, P. Talmage 
°24, and A. C. Wall °24. ‘Phe entire 
squad comprises 34 men, all of whom 
have had some hockey experience 
either at school or college. 

Ten players are to spend the holi- 
day vacation from December 28 to 
January 3, at Lake Placid, New York, 
where they will be able to practice in 
a specially constructed hockey box for 
the first game, which will be an exhi- | 
bition contest with Dartmouth College | 
The 
other games.on the 1921-22 schedule} 
are as follows: 


January 2—Victoria on Lake Placid: 
3—Dartmouth College on Lake Placid: 6— 


phia; 11—Columbia University at Prince- 
ton; 18—Yale University at New Haven: 
21—Harvard University at Philadelphia : 
27—University of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
dé! phia. 

February 4—Yale University at Phila- 
deiphia; 18—Harvard University at Bos- 
ton ; 25—Cornell University at Princeton. 


McINNIS BREAKS 
FIELDING RECORD 


Star First Baseman Makes Only 
One Error During the Ameri- 
can League Season of 192] 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Only one new 
fielding record. was established in the 
American League baseball champion- 
ship season of 1921 and that was made 


af by John McInnis, first baseman of the 


Boston Red Sox, who has just been 
traded to the Cleveland Club. McInnis 
played in 152 games and turned in the 
remarkable average of .999. He made | 
only one error, being credited with | 
1549 put-outs and 102 assists. J. I. 
Judge of Washington finished second | 
to McInnis with an average of .996. 
W. C. Jacobson of St. Louis played | 
first base in 10 games without an 
error. 

E. T. Collins of Chicago made the 
best record of second basemen as he 
turned in an average of .968. He made | 
376 put-outs and 485 assists and had 28 
errors. H. M. McClellan, also of Chi- | 
cago, had the same average, but played | 
the position in only 20 games. W. A. 
Wambsganns of Cleveland was third 


M. I. Cornell, Columbia, defeated Basil 
Harris, Princeton, 15—8, 15—11. g 


PITTSBURGH WILL 
MEET DARTMOUTH 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — The 
University of Pittsburgh basketball! 
team is hard at work preparing for the 
two games which open the season dur- 
ing the holidays. The opening contest 
is with Dartmouth College at Motor 
Square Garden here Wednesday, De- 
cember 28. Syracuse University is 
played Friday, December 30. Dart- 
mouth, one of the leading teams in 
the Intercollegiate Basketball League, 
was defeated by the Panthers last 
year in a very close game. Syracuse 
did not meet Pitt here in 1920, al- 
though they defeated the Panthers at 
Syracuse, 39 to 28. 

Other big features of the Pitt sched- 
ule are games with the University of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, January 
11, a trip February 22 to 24 when Cor- 
nell, Colgate and Syracuse are played, 
and home games with Pennsylvania 
State College, Washington and Jeffer- 
son, and West Virginia University. 


28—| Grove City is played here January 27, 


1i—University of 
Frankin Field; 18—Penn 


at Franklin Field; 30— 
Bisandd Cornell at Franklin 


yey ws 
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| Carr. 


that team winning the Western Penn- 
sylvania championship last year. Their 
$8-to-28 defeat of Fitt brought out one 


of the best contests ever played in the. 


Steel City. 

Coach Kerr has all of last year's 
varsity regulars available this year 
with the exception of McCracken, 
guard, who graduated. The freshman 
team also furnished some fine material, 
notably Levinson, Funk, Youngk and 
Levinson is an exceptional foul 
shooter, and ought to make a strong 
bid for a varsity forward position. 
Funk is a tall center who will give 
Clawson, last year’s varsity man, a 
battle for the regular place. Youngk 
looks good for the still position 
which was filled by McCracken, al- 
though Carr, 1920 freshman ceptain, 


is also an exceptional guard. 


’ 


: 


with .963. 

| Of the players who took part in 100.' 
|Or more games Howard. Shanks of. 
| Washington had the best average. He | 
made ‘218 put-outs, 330 assists and 23 | 
errors for an average of .960. O. J. Vitt | 
of Boston, who played in 71, games, | 
had an average of .963, while M. J.. 
McNally of New York had .974 for 47 | 
games and A. L. Ward, also of New 
York, one of .$877 for 31 games. 

Everett Scott of Boston, recently 
traded to New York, easily led the 
shortstops with the brilliant average 
of .972. He played in every game his 
team took ‘part in, made 380 put-outs, 
528 assists and 26 errors. _ McClellan | 
of Chicago played shortstop in only 
15 games for an average of 977, the 
Only mark better than Scott’s. Roger 


players traded to Boston for Scott, was 
the second best flelding shortstop with 
an average of .948. 

Three outfielders competing in 10 
or more games turned in perfect aver- 
ages. They were S. B. Vick of Boston, 
Goslin of Washington and Ira FPlag- 
stead of Detroit. The first twd took 
part in only 14 games and the last 
named in only 12, so that the honor 
of being the best flelding outfielder 
in the league goes to Tristram Speaker 
of Cleveland with an average of .984. 
He made 345_put-outs and 15 assists. 
W. C. Jacobson of St. Louis was next 
with an average of .982. 

R. W. Schalk of Chicago again heads 
the catchers with an average of .985. 
He made 452 put-outs, 129 assists and 
only nine errors. S. F. O'Neill of 
Cleveland was next with 392 put-outs, 
92 assists and nine errors for- ar 
average of .982. 

Twelve pitchers bad perfect averages 
and Ray Kolp led these with 12 put- 
outs and 48 assists in 37 games. Of 
the regular pitchers Stanley Coveleskie 
of Cleveland led with 23 put-outs, 108 


of .992. He took part in 43 games. 
For the sixth successive year the 
Boston club led the league in team 


SCOTTISH CLUB 
IS- DEFEATED 


Glasgow Acadenical Rugby 
Team Lose First Match of 
Present Season November 26 


scorrisn Be op FOOTBALL CLUB 
HAMPIONSHIP 


. Standing ye November 26 inclusive 
Pot 


team mate 4096 put-outs and 1969 
assists and only 157 errors. It was the 
‘onl¥ tearm which made less than 200° 
errors. Chicago was second with .969 
and Cleveland third with .967. Chicago |’ 
led in double plays with 155. Chicago, 

Washington, St. Louis and Detroit ay 
made one triple play. 


CANADIENS WIN 
FROM HAMILTON 


Two of the Goals Scored by 
the Winning Team Were 
Made by the Substitutes 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News ce 

MONTREAL, Quebec — Canadiens 
opened the local: professional hockey 
season with a’ victory by defeating 
)Hamilton in a National Hockey League 
game here Wednesday evening by a 
score of 3 to 1.- The game was fast 
throughout, both clubs making many 
changes in the teams and the last 
two goals for the locals were scored 
by substitutes. 

While the checking was close there 
were but a few penalties, with the 
Canadiens being the chief offenders. 
The locals were slightly the better 


team and deserved the victory, but 
the losers were always . pressing and 
the result in doubt until toward the 
last. The strong defense of the win- 
ners, Corbeau and Sprague Cleghorn, 
starred in the early part of the game, 
but as they slowed up Lalonde and 
Bell became prominent. Lockhart, the 
visitors’ goal, was a star and turned 
back many of the Canadiens’ attacks. 
Malone, the Hamilton manager, was 
the star of the game, and his speed 
and stick handling was brilliant. 
Canadiens opened the scoring in ‘ie 
first period and‘the local defense re- 
pelled the visitors’ attempts to even 
the count. It was not until after 14 
minutes’ play in the.second period t-.at 
another score was made, Couture pute | 


Glasgow High School.... 
Edinburgh University .. 


Edinburgh Wanderere... 
Greenock Wanderers.... 6 
Jedforest 
Kelvinside Academicals. 
Gala 

Glasgow University .... 
Edinburgh Institution. 
Edinburgh Academicals 
Langholm 
Royal High'School...... 
Hillhead High School.... 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

EDINRURGH, Scotland — In the 
Scottish Rugby football club ¢ham- 
pionship, the most important happen- 
ing on November 26 was the defeat of 


the hitherto unbeaten Glasgow Aca- 
demicals. This result opened cut the 
championship competition once again 
and, for this reagon, was welcomed. 
The first of the Scottish Rugby Union’s 
international trial games was played 
at Dundee on the same date, between 
teams representing the North and the 
South. The game was too one-sided to 
stir up much enthusiasm and was not 
of any special value as a tri. as it 
taught the selectors very little that 
they had not known before. Scotland’s 
great need, at the time of writing, was 
: fly half and two center- -threequar- 
ers, 


University of Pennsylvania at Philadel- | 


,|provisions of the 1922 players’ contracts 


Peckinpaugh of New York, one of the | 


assists and one error for an average. 


fielding with an average of .975, The! 


The North men played a strong, 
hustling game and prevented. the 
South from settling down. Indeed. it 
was not until the North had scored 
twice that the South players came into 
the picture. After that there was a 


|ting the locals one more goal ahead, | 
| but this was reduced. in 20 seconds by | 
Mummery, who rushed and shot..Ham- 
ilton tried hard to equalize in the 
i third period,. but Bell beat Lockhart 
ifor the final goal. The summary: 
| CANADIENS HAMILTON 
| Berlinquette, Couture, w.rw, Roach, Arbour 
Bell, Cu. uso nb ee 2G BOS, Matte | 
,, Carey, horier<raee 


| Lalonde, 


Vezina, ithe bb eae es ekenin a Lockhart | 

Score—Canadiens 3, Hamilton 1. Goals 
—Berlinquette, Couture, Bell for Cana- 
diens ; Mummery for Hamilton. Referee— 
‘Lou Marsh. Time—Three 15-minute 
periods. 
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NEW CONTRACT F OR 
THE MINOR LEAGUE 


_CHICAGO, Illinois—Minor league 
stars will be cut off from extra com- 
pensation in various forms under the. 


Thomas Waddell, 
Gala, the South BE acre was safe 
and more impressive that G. L. Pa- 
tullo, Panmure, who was Scotland’s 
back in all her international] matches 
two years ago. C. H. Parmer made 
a very successful appearance as a 
wing three-quarter. He usually plays 
in the center for his club—Hawick— 
but he did some brilliant work in his 
new. position. He scored:«three tries, 
and one of them was the best inci- 
dent of the match. He is fast and 
has an effective swerve. He also 
kicks well, 

The best of the South team’s for- 
wards were J. B. Stevenson, Hawick, 
J. R. Lawrie, Melrose, 
Hall of Jed Forest. Of the North 
pack, E. R. Watt, Aberdeen Univer- | 
sity, and R. S. Cumming, who was 
capped last season, were about the 
best. The North wing threequarter 
backs—J. R. McKenzie of Panmure, 
and D. T. Watson, Aberdeen Univer- 
sity—-played well, as did J. T. Sorley 
of Aherdeen Grammar School Former 
Pupils at halfback. After the match, 
a combined North and South team 
was chosen, to oppose Scotland in 
the next international trial. The posi- 
tion’ of fily-haN was left open, the men 
selected being: Thomas Waddell, Gaia, 
fullback; C. H. Farmer, Hawick, W. 
S. Black, Kelso, G. T. Wilson, Selkirk, 
and D. T. Watson, Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, threequarter backs; W. E. Bryce, 
Se'kirk, scrum half; J. B. Stevenson, 
Hawick, D. 8S. Davies, Hawick, H. L. 
Thompson, Hawick, George Hall, 
Forest, J. R. Lawrie. Metrose, R. S. | 
Cumming, Aberdeen University, Il. R.| 
Spark, Aberdeen University, and 
James Lawrie, Aberdeen University, 
forwards, 

The victory of the Heriotorians over 
Glasgow Academicals by 6 points to 
4 in the club championship was a most 
creditable one. The winners had met 
with one defeat—from the Glasgow 
High School—but the Academicals 


described in a publication received 
yesterday from secretary J. H. Farrell 
of the National Association of Profes- 
sional Baseball Leagues. 

No premiums for high batting rec- 
ords, extra home runs or unusual ef- 
fectiveness in the pitcher’s box will be 
permitted, the announcement stated. 
|The contract forms .were drafted at 
,;the recent minor league meeting “at 
Buffalo, but not announced then. One 
of the chief provisions will be to for- 
| bid players from claiming or receiving 
|any portion of their purchase price by 
another club. An additional clause 
forbids the insertion of any extra con- 
ditions or the elimination of any 
clauses in the form adopted by the as- 
| sociation. 
| Minor league magnates say the new 
| form will prevent players from block- 

ing deals by threatening to refuse a 
transfer unless granted part of the 
' ananaa money. 

| Players involved in sales or trades 
this winter will have to make their | 
‘demands for part of the purchase | 
/money before signing up for next year, 
it was pointed out by the minor league 
magnates here. The new clause reads: 

No player’s contracts for services in any 
league shall be promulgated by the usso- 
ciation except on the form provided and 
no additional clauses shall be added to 
| ga uniform contract, nor shall any 
clauses be eliminated therefrom. No 
player shall receive any bonus or extra 
compensation of any kind or character 
and shall receive no part of any draft of 
purchase price paid for assignment of his 
| contract. 


SEATTLE DEFEATS 


| VICTORIA TEAM, 2-1 


quering, and in 11 previous -games 
had scored 246 points, conceding only 
38. Heriot’s, on the other hand, had 
scored only 59 in nine engagements 
and had given away 21. The Aca- 
demicals were strongly fancied to win, 
having beaten Edinburgh University, 
the Watsonians, and Hawick in quick 
succession, but Heriot’s have a repu- 
tation for rising to.a big occasion. 
/They won by merit and played with 
‘such vim and determination that the 
Glasgow men could not indulge in the 
game to which they were accustomed 
and which had brought them so many 
points. 

For the first time this season, the 
Academicals failed to cross their op- 
ponents’ goal-line. They did score, 
however, by means of a dropped goal, 
which came in between two tries by 
Heriot’s, and“for a considerable part 
of the game held the lead. It was R. 8. 
Simpson who obtained the Glasgow 
score, whilst Gow Brown and G. W. 
Somerville, two promising players that 
Heriot’s have discovered this season, 
were mainly responsible for the points 
obtained by the winners. Brown was 
not actually a scorer, but it was his 
brilliant break away, following an 
intercepted pass, that enabled D. K. 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Won Tied Loat P. C. 
0 


Victoria 
Seattle 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SEATTLE, Washington—Two scores 
by James Riley in the second and third 
periods won the hockey game for 
Seattle against Victoria, 2 to 1. Seattle 
never looked better all winter. Riley 


snatching a pass from center, tore 
down the ice and shot the first goal 
from a wing. He made the second by 
individually sweeping around the de- 
fense. Victoria was handicapped dur- 
ing the last part.of the game by the 
absence of Johnson and Oatman, but 
Frederickson made a score for Vic- 
toria, The summary. 

SEATTLE VICTORIA 
Foyston, lw rw, Oatman, Halderson 
Walker, r....... c, Frederickson, Meeking, 

: Halderson 
TS REY a ae r, Johnson, Meeking 
Riley, Briden, rw Iw. Dunderdale 
Rowe, Fraser, id.......... rd, W. Loughlin 
Rickey, Td. ......6 Vehearia id} C. Loughlin 
jHolmes. z£ Fowler 

Score—Seattie 2, Victoria Cioals— 
Riley 2 for Seattle: Frederickson for Vic- 
toria. Referee—Fred Ion. Time—Three 
seen. periods. 


= 


of the contest. 

, Edinburgh University had a fine vic- 
tory, by 11 to 3, over Stewart’s College 
For..er Pupils, and the Watsonians, 
with their new back division working 
most harmoniously, defeated Glasgow 
University by 27 points to 0. L. J. 
Dunn scored four tries. The Edin- 


iz 


A Surgh ‘adutere proved too good for 


the Royal High School Former Pupils 
and won by 13 to 0. 
feeling that, with improvement on the 
fbdinbus the Institution and with the 

burgh Academicals doing 460 
poorly, the former would triumph. over 
the latter. A great triumph it would 
have been, but it did not happen, and 
the Academicals won by 14 points to 0. 


HALIFAX OBTAINS 
THE LEADERSHIP 


. sases Its Percentage to 80.76, 
“While Leeds, the Runner-Up, 
Plays in a Cup-Tie Match 


NORTHERN RUGBY FOOTBALL UNION 


(To November 26 inclusive) 


“and George | 
'ners might have doubled the points. 


Jed | 


were not only undefeated but all-con-' 


M. Gordon to score in the first minute | 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its Buropean 
News Office 


HALIFAX, Hngland—As the Leeds 
team was competing in a Yorkshire 
Cup-tie on November 26, Halifax, by 
increasing its percentage to 80.76, 
rose to the head of the standing in 
the Northern Rugby Football Union. 
St. Helens Recreation descended to 
fifth place, and Leigh’ rose to third. 
The Australasian touring players won 


their game with Oldham more easily 
than was anticipated, the backs han- 


many previous matches. Haro:d 
Horder and Frank Burge played a 
| bowery art, assisting Duncan 
Thomson to open out the game. 


Reginald Farrer’ being 
zood. 


the run is 


of play 
5 in favor of the tourists. 

Wigan defeated St. Helens Recrea- 
tion by 13 points to 2. It must not 
be supposed, however, that Wigan 
had matters all its own way. The 
Recreation fully tested the winners, 
but found their defense at its best. 
Showing great resolution, in attack as 
well as defense, Hull Kingston Rovers 
gained a conyincing victory over 
. Huddersfield by 18 points to 9. At 
St. Helens, Batley was defeated by 
10 points to 7 after a strenuous game, 
though it must be said that the win- 


to 


'seored. It is a long time since Hali- 
| fax last defeated Wakefield Trinity 
on the latter’s inclosute. This was 
accomplished on November 26 by 6 
points to 2. Halifax had a difficult 
hers but accomplished it with credit. 

Barrow maintained its reputation, 
winning its eighth home game by 14 
points to 2 against Widnes. Combina- 
tion and_ sterling forward 
brought the victory. Salford gave an 
improved display, but not sufficiently 
so to avoid defeat, Warrington win- 
ning by 8 points to 2. Leigh gained a 
creditable victory over Broughton 


an improved forward line. 
small feat to overcome the Rangers’ 
“six” and register 13 points to 5. 
Hunslet made no mistake in the game 
with Bramley, winning by 14 to 4. 
| With a reliable goal-kicker in the 

Hunslet team, the margin of victory 
| would probably have been greater 
still. Rochdale Hornets and York 
played a dull game, which was 
accurately reflected in a pointless 
draw, and Hull beat Keighley by 
15 to 8. 

The final tie of the Yorkshire Cup 
competition, between Dewsbury and 
Leeds, produced a clean and hard 
game, Leeds wihning by 11 points to 
>. If Albert Jenkinson of Dewsbury 


had been on the field during the whole 


As it was, Dewsbury gave a plucky 
display, the forwards having much the 
better of the argument with the 
Leeds “six.” The individual efforts 
of J. A. Bacon were greatly re- 
sponsible for the Leeds victory. One 
try gained by him was especially fine. 
Picking up the pall in the loose, he 
made a tremer’~--~ break for the line. 
Not looking for support from his col- 
leagues, he side-stepped and leaped his 
way over the line. The solitary try 
scored for Dewsbury was only a de- 
gree less brilliant. E. Rogers secured 
the. ball at the base of the scrim- 
mage and transferred it to Frank Gal- 
lagher, a forward who had broken 
away in suport. Gallagher cleverly 
drew the attention of both the Leeds 
centers and, at the right moment, 
handed to Joseph Lyman. The latter 
had two men to avoid if he meant to 
iscore. This he did by punting fairly 
high and following up rapidly. He 
secured the ball again, crossing the 
line near the corner, 


WESTMINSTERS WIN AT HOCKEY 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — The Bos- 
ton Athletic Association hockey team | 
was defeated by the Westminsters in| 
the elimination series of the United | 


Thursday night at the Boston Arena | 
by 2 goals to 1. 


There was | 


ST. PATRICKS 
IN FIRST PLACE 


World’s Champions Defeated in 
-a National Hockey League 
Championship Game by 5 to 4 


WATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 

Won Lost P.G 
1.000 
50d 
500 
004 


St. Patricks 
Ottawa 
Canadiens 
i‘lamilton 


jal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—tThe St. Patricks 
of Toronto went into the lead in the 
National Hockey League race here 
Wednesday evening .when they de- 
feated the locals in a fast and close 
game by a score of 5 to 4. Both 
teams won their opening games on 
Saturday night and it was thought 
that The Senators would stop the 
Toronto team. 

Gerard; captain of the 
‘champions, opened the scoring, but 
the visitors outplayed and out- 
generaled the Ottawas im the remMain- 
der of the first period and at the 
end were leading 3 to 1. The locals 
quickly evened) the score in the second 
period, scoring two goals in 3% min- 
utes and then they went into the lead, 
but the visitors evened the count 
before the end of the period. A shot 
from center by Dye, after seven min- 


world's 


| utes in the-last period, broke the dead. 


lock. For the remainder of the game 
the winners were content with playing 
a defensive game, although a three- 
man rush by Noble, Dye and Randall 
resulted in a goal that was ruled off« 
side. Dye and Gerard shared the 
scoring honors with three each, while 
r- dall and Corbett Dennenay scored 
the other two for the winners and 
Cyril Dennenay the other for~—the 
locals. The game was fast and, while 
strenuous, was clean and a great 
exhibition for so early in the season. 
The work of both goal-keepers was a 
feature. The summary: 

ST. PATRICKS OTTAWA 
Nooble, Randall, lw. .rw, Broadbent, Bruce 
Corbett Dennenay, c...c, Nighbor, Clancy 
Dye, Smilie, rw ,, Cyril Dénnenay 


Stewart, ld rd, Gerard, F. Boucher 
» Boucher 


dling with greater accuracy than in| 
'——Dye 3, Randall, 


The | 
Oldham team played well, as a whole, | 
particularly 
It is probable, however, that | 
accurately re- | 
flected in the final score of 16 points | 


I I we a 6 vidie Hc 6 ce cee babe g, Benedict 
Score—St. Patricks 5, Ottawa 4. Goals 
Corbett, Dennenay for 
Gerard 3, Cyril Dennenay 
Referee—Cooper Smeaton. 
15-minute® periods. 


St. Patricks; 
for Ottawa. 
Time—Three 


BELGIUM FOOTBALL IS QUIET 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

BRUSSELS, Belgium—Things were 
very quiet in the Belgian Association 
football championship toward the end 
of November, Two matches only took 
place on November 27, one ending in 
a win by 3 goals to 1 for Verviers at 
the expense of the Racing Club dé 
Gand, and the other in a draw of one 
goal each between the Racing Club de 
Bruxelles and the Sporting Club 
d’Anderlecht. The present champion 
team of Belgium, the Royal Daring 
Club de Bruxelles, was not in action. 
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of the play it is possible that the | 
scores. would have been very different. | 
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: , ’ : | bt F . 5 fore, for therbenefit of the guests and the 
“The Home of P rfect Comfort” DETROIT'S | hae? te ; 


: * *« 


management, it is announced that the name 
“Martinique” will be restored. It is now 
a pew Martinique—new in decoration, 
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n the Laguna district, where the bulk 
: crop is produced, not to culti- 
their fields until market prices 
are higher. ; 
Negotiations are reported in Tzecho- 
financial circles to be progress- 
‘for two loans from a syndicate of 
American, French and English bankers 
amounting to 6,000,000,000 kronen 
(normally. $1,218,000,000, currently 
000). , 


LEADERS LOWER IN 
“NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—The short 
interest was again dominant in the 
stock market yesterday, leaders of 
almost every division and numerous 
specialties forfeiting 1 to 4 points. 
Steels, oils, shipping and etals were 

ularly hard pressed, and equip- 
ments were about the only exceptions 
to the general decline in prices. De- 
7 easier money conditions toward 
the ‘close no noticeable improvement 
was in evidence. The irregular bond 
list,-was featured by the heaviness of 
French municipals, Bordeaux, Lyons 
and Marseilles registering substantial 
declines. Liberty bonds and foreign 
war. issues were also lower. Call 
money ruled at 6 per cent. Sales to- 
taled 750,000 shares. 

The market closed heavy: American 
International 39%, off 14%; American 
Smelters 42%, off'1; American Loco- 
motive 102%, up 2%; American Sugar 
514%4, up 1%; General Electric 139%, 
up 2%; Chandler 48%, off 1%; Hous- 


5 


other | ton- Oil 75, off 2%; Marine preferred 


and what the 


Indicator 


conditions 


best indicators 
is found in the 


61%, off 1%; Mexican Petroleum 
111%, off 1%;. Pan-American Petro- 


Steel 60, off 1%; Standard Oil of New 
Jersey 178, off 3; Studebaker 78, 


off 2%. 


' 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
. WASHINGTON, District of Coluia ia 
—Combined resources and liabilities of 
the 12_federal reserve banks of the 
United States (last 000 omitted) are 
as follows: 


RESOURCES 
Dec. 21 Dec.14 Dec. 17 
: 1921 1921 1920 
Gold & gold cer $380,268 $430,860 $200,494 
Gold settle fund 559,621 504,744 353,866 
Gid wet Dan OTE 


935,304 
1,813,422 
120,447 
2;869,173 
132,413 
3,001,586 


1,268,725 
150,538 
2,042,368 
180,100 
2,222,468 


y bank 
Gilad with F Rag 1,833,108 
Gold fund. . 97,997 
Tot gold reserv 2,870,994 
Leg ten, sil, etc 122,066 
Total reserves. 2,993,060 
Bills discounted— 
Secured by U'S ‘ 
Gov oblig .... 503,770 
All other 
Bills bought in 
open market. 126,525 
Tot bills on wd 1,351,228 
U S bds & nts. 51,084 
U Scert of ind— 
‘l-yr cert (Pitt- 
man Act) .... -119,500 
other certif 


459,630 
693,203 


99,725 
1,252,568 2 
43,575 
119,500. 
106,180 
8,223,841 


17,952 


1,482,626 
34,336 


Tot earn assets 1,563,273 
Bank premises 34,879 


7,880 

592,172 629,790 

19,920 20,209 

Total reBources 5,211,184 5,176,436 
LIABILITIES 


Capital paid in 103,167 103,130 
Surplus fund .. 213,824 213,824 
Resvd for gov 

franchise tax 56,080 

its—- 

Government ... 
Mem bk res ac 
Ail other 


12,530 
900,922 


7,889 
9,550 
6,387,263 
99,275 
164,745 
55,982 
69,407 
1,645,610 


27,743 
1,742,760 


53,178 
1,738,826 
38,471 
1,830,470 


54,875 
1,703,601 
26,274 
. 1,784,760 
. 2,447,560 2,393,777 3,344,332 
in circulation 
net liability... 
Pet avail items 
All ot Hab.. 


78,309 
562,974 
25,582 


217,434 
614,166 
116,841 


* 82.747 
497,205 
25,949 


leum A 50, off 1%; Republic Iron and 
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| ness, and the opportunity has been 


_| Sheets or have been undisclosed, and 


‘don Stock Exchange Committee in- 
© | vited the members to submit sugges- 


vites . Suggestions and Gets 
Many Favoring © Restoration 
.of the Speculative Facilities 


By t of The Christian 


its European 


special corresponden 
Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—Lately the Lon- 


tions for the future conduct of busi- 


seized with avidity. With the object 
of giving suggestions force, efforts 
are being made to concentrate opinion 
in favor of the restoration of facilities 
for speculation. Of course no change 
of the sort can be instituted until the 
remnant of the pré-war account has 
been finally and formally liquidated, 
and that is not obligatory until a year 
after the official end of the war, or 
August next. 

First in the field. with a petition 
were the advocates of the return to 
fortnightly settlements. Judiciously 
reserved in expressing their reasons, 
they refrain from any attempt to urge 
that speculation is desirable, and con- 
fine themselves to pointing out that 
under the old conditions the stock ex- 
change “undoubtedly prospered and 
provided the: finest markets in the 
world. for every and all classes of 
securities.” Both statements are un- 
deniable, but it is open to doubt 
whether nowadays London could of- 
fer the freest market in some secu- 
rities, seeing that the sale of foreign 
investments during the war has de- 
prived us of that-floating supply which 
is essential to free dealings. 


Settlement Proposals 


“ardly had the advocates of return 
to the old. London system of fort- 
nightly settlements taken the field 


ane now addressing themselves with 


alike with manufactured goods pro- 
duced in conditions which favor cheap- 


pe 


P 


than a rival petition was started in 
favor of the adoption of the essential 
features of the New York system. It 


: 


suggests that margins on speculative | 


transactions should be adjusted daily. ' 
Both parties have in mind that con- 
tango business was a source of profit 
to the stock exchange, and'that under 
the rule of cash dealings the banks 


obtain anything that there is to be 
made out of loans on stocks. ; 

It is not at all certain that either 
class of advocates for a return to con- 
d‘tions favorable to speculation will 
get their way—at least for a long time. 


The restriction ~ stock exchange deal- 
inzs to a cash basis—there has always 
been a margin of latitude which has 
permitted scope for quick speculative 
turns—has proved compatible with a 
fair degree of profit to the stock ex- | 
change. 


The ol¢er broking firms, and | 


zest, a rueful zest it must be said, to! 
the problem. The favorite ‘alternative 
to the prospect of allow Germany 
to flood allied and neutral. markets 


ness, is that Germany should be 
compelled somebow to e her 
atonement in the form of constructing 
capital works either in allied coun- 
tries, or, on allied account, in neutral 
states. ' : 
Electrical Possibilities 

The idea of having Great Britain 
studded with magnificent electric 
power plants erected by the Germans 
is alluring, and so is the notion that 
railway and dock extensions overseas, 
that have not sufficient promise of 
being remunerative to investment cap- 
ital, should be undertaken hy Germany 
as part of hér reparation. But the 
provision of giant electric installations 
in England by Germany must exclude 
British electric engindering firms from 
what they have envisaged as a fruitful 
field in the future, must algo entail the 
scrapping of existing steam power 
plants which their owners are hardly 
ready to sacrifice. - 

The difficulty of enforcing repara- 
tions without risl:ing unendurable con- 
sequences is so great that the discus- 
sion leads to nothing that is tangible. 
The suggestion of the Federation of 
British Industries that British manu- 
facturers should invite their American 
congeners to take counsel with them 
fs an admission that so fara solution 
passes the w:t of Europe. 


WORLD OUTPUT OF 
COTTON REPORTED 


Production for 1921-22 Placed 
at 15,593,000 Bales, Which 
Is Smallest Crop Since 1900 


a | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


DULLNESS ON PARIS 


Security Quotations Continue to 
Fall Because Many Want to 
| Sell and Few Want to Buy— 
. Business Is Not Yet Revived 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—The French news- 
papers are beginning frankly to dis- 
cuss the causes of the stagnation of 
the Bourse. Awakening to the facts, 
they cry that the quotations are con- 
tinually descending, owing to the de- 
sire of former purchasers to sell, 
either because they are disappointed, 
or because they wish to subscribe to 
‘the multitudinous new emissions.’ 
When the industrial crisis came many 
people were forced to realize and 
naturally the shares which are most 
easily realized are the best. Conse- 
quently the depreciation has been in 
Shares which are intrinsically sound. 
The moment there is a genuine im- 
provement in trade it is believed that 
the’ Bourse will profit. But for the 
moment it must be confessed that the 
Bourse is in a less desirable condi- 
tion than ever. Everybody continues 
to sell—or attempts to sell—and few 
people wish to buy. 


Nevertheless it is true that even 
after the serious drop all round in the 
prices of French values there are many 
shares which are still high, having 
regard to the general price of capital. 
That is to say, that shares are still 


paratively smali incomes when one 
considers that the state offers 6 per 
cent to investors free of income tax. 
Industrial shares on an average only 
yield about 5 per cent. They are 
therefore not interesting. It is only 
when industrial shares reach a level 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


—World production of commercial cot-| 
ton for 1921-22 is placed at 15,593,000 


‘bales by the United States Department 


of Agriculture, the smallest crop since 
1900, according to an official report. 
These figures compare with a 20,650,- 
000 bale crop in 1920 and with a 10- 
year average of 20,773,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight, based on census 
figures of the total world commercial 
crop. 

The production in the United States 
for 1921 was estimated at 8,340,000 


bales of 478 pounds net, compared with | 


13,440,000 in 1920, 11,421,000 in 1919 
‘and 16,135,000 in 1914. For Egypt the 
1921 production was estimated at 684,- 
000 bales, compared with 1,251,000 in 
1920, 1,154,000 in 1919 and 1,337,000 in 
1914. For British India the figures 
were 3,623,000 bales for 1921, compared 
with 2,845,000 for 1920, 4,637,000' for 
1919 and 4,167,000 for 1914. British Af- 


tLose which act for banks and the in-}| rica estimates for 1921 were 75,000 
fluential class of country solicitors,' bales, compared with 81,000 in 1920, 


have prospered pretty much as before. : 

The governing powers of the stock 
exchange are, as is natural in a con- 
servative and tradition-ridden coun- 
try, above al! in a city that attributes 
weight to experience, tinged to a great | 
extent by the “elder statesman” el- 
ement. Prediction is always dan-. 
gerous, but there seems little risk in| 
suggesting that when the “temporary 
regulations” are removed, and the’ 
stock exchange becomes its own mas- 
ter, it will not revert at once to pre- 
war rules and conditions, but will 
proceed by gradual and experimental 
stages. | 


Effect of Speculation 


Had specu’ation had its old sway,' 
the market would doubtless have been 
protected against some of the more 
abrupt movements that have occurred | 
in values. Nearly every day brings | 
its revelation of how some old-estab-' 
lished manufacturing concern has | 
found its recent profits insufficient to! 
provide for the writing down of stock- 
in-trade to conform both to the cost 
at which’ it could be reproduced and 
the price at whith it may be sold. 
There is always a presumption in 
favor of the soundest undertakings 
that the impact of this writing-down 
will fall on reserves, whether .these 
funds have been revea'ed in balance 


that long and unbroken dividend rec- 
ords will be maintained. 

The very sound concerns, however, 
have a way of fulfilling the one ex- 
pectation and disappointing the other. 
They draw freely on reserves for 
their proper: purpose of keéping up 
a degree of equilibrium between good 
times and bad, but they refuse to les- 
sen their working resources by pay- 


60,000 for 1919 and 54,000 for 1914. The 
estimates for Russia, however, were 
only 50,000 for this year as compared 
with 90,000 in 1920, 440,000 in 1919 and 
1,309,000 in 1914. 

The estimated production in 1921 in 
Japan and Korea was 120,000, com- 
pared with 105,000 in 1920 and 38,000 
in 1914, while for China it was 1,650,- 
000 in 1921, 1,868,000 in 1920 and 784,- 
000 in 1914. In Mexico the production 
was estimated for 1921 at 165,000 
bales, compared with 205,000 last year 
and 130,000 in 1914.. The~ production 
in Brazil for 1921 was estimated at 
560,000, compared with 431,000 in 1920 
and 460,000 in 1914. In Peru it was 
146,000 bales for 1921, compared with 
157,000 in 1920 and 107,090 in 1914, 
and in Argentina 26,000 this year, 
compared with 16,000 in 1920 and 4000 
in 1914. ' 

The reason for this decline in cot- 
ton production is set forth by the de- 
partment as follows: 

“Reduced consumption occasioned 
by the inability of Russia, Turkey and 
many other countries in Europe and 
throughout the world to buy cotton 
eloth since the war, forced the closing 
down of spinning and weaving estab- 
lishments in the principal manufactur- 
ing countries last year. This in turn 
curtailed the demand for raw cotton, 
and prices were forced down in the 
United States below the cost of pro- 
duction. Confronted with a 
carry-over, American farmers. last 
spring voluntarily reduced their cot- 
ton acreage, and furthermore, the yield 
was doubtless reduced because com-, 
paratively little fertilizer was used 
and because of boll weevil ravages 
over practically the entire belt. 


large | tion of oil. The French society, which 


on which they can be capitalized at 
something, over 7 per cent that the 
market can become really active again. 
At least so say certain experts. 


Values Set Too High 


It is certainly a fact that France 
has the habit of ranking its industrial 
values too high. An example may be 
given which demonstrates the spirit 
of speculation rather than the spirit 
of investment which has reigned on 
the Paris Bourse and which at present 
seems at an end. The Omnium 
d’Aigérie-Tunisie yielded about 45 
francs of dividend, but was quoted at 
10,000 francs! Now the quotation is 
about 4000 and the dividend is at 100 
francs. Even now it will be seen that 
the yield is only 2% percent. This is, 
of course, far too low. There are some 
dealers in these shares who evidently 
look too far into the future, and there 
are others who are not concerned 
about dividends, but merely about 
buying and selling prices. Overcap- 
italization is prevalent. An example 
of the increase of capital is 
to be found in the Thompson-Hous- 
ton electricity company. There is 
much money already sunk and the 
holders are somewhat anxious about 
the coming new issue which will carry 
the capital to 250,000,000 francs. If 
the dividend of 45 francs per share ‘s 
to be maintained it is necessary that 
business shall be greatly increased. 
This company is doing exceedingly 
well. In 1920 it realized a profit of 
33,000,000. But whether orders will 
continue to flow in may be doubted. 
On the other hand, it is stated that 
negotiations are proceeding with an 
American group to finance an enor- 
mous undertaking. 


Battle Over Sugars 


In sugar shares the market has 
been very agitated. There has been 
a battle royal over the Raffineries Say 
and the price has gone up. The 
Sucreries d’Egypte, on the contrary, 
have fallen, owing to certain state- 
ments concerning the termination of 
the contract with the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. It is believed, however, that 
a new agreement is being entered 
into. | 

As for oil, a curious story is told 
concerning the French company 
Pétroles Premier, -and the Standard 
Oil. Tzecho-Slovakia had decided to 
concede the monopoly of the exploita- 


already possessed concessions, ap- 
peared to be the favorite competitor. 
Now it is declared that the Standard 
Oil has succeeded in pushing out the 
French company. There are protests 
in the French papers, because it is 


“Over much of the American cot- 
ton belt unfavorable weather prevailed 


represented that. the American com- 
‘pany is working un@er cover of a 
| French organization. 


selling at rates which insure com- 


This organiza- | 


| 


| 


~ DIVIDENDS - 


Mahoning Coal Railroad, $5 on com- 


mon, payable February 1 to stock of 


January 16, and semiannual of 244% 
on preferted, payable January, 3 to 
stock of December 23. — 7 

New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph, quarterly of 2%, payable De- 
cember 31 to hélders of December 21. 

Marconi Wiréless Telegraph, Ltd., 
5% on ordinary shares and 7% on pre- 
ferred shares, less tax, payable. Feb- 
ruary 1 to stock of December 16. 

Superior Steel, quarterly of 2% on 
first and second preferred, payable 
February 15 to stock of February  ® 

Trumbull Steel, quarterly of 15 cents 
On common and $1.75 on preferred. 

Liberty Steel, $1.75 on preferred, 
payable January 2 to stock of Decem- 
ber 20. | 

Central Railroad of New. Jersey, 
quarterly of 2%, payable December 31 
to stock of December 30. 

Julius Kayser Company, quarterly 
of 2% on common and 14% on first 
and. second preferre¢@, common pay- 
able January 3 to stock of December 
29. and preferred February 3 to stock 
of January 26. | 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing, 
quarterly of 2%%, payable January 14 
to stock of Décember 31. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. has passed 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on 7% 
cumulative preferred. Dividend on 
this issue has been paid regularly 
since the reorganization of. the ecom- 
pany in April, 1920. 

Mexican Telegraph, 2%%, payable 
January 12 to stock of December 1. 
This is the first payment on this issue 
since July 12, 1920, when a distribution 
of 2%% was made. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation, quarterly 
of 1%, payable January 3 to stock of 
December 23. This is the same amount 
as was declared three months ago. 


All-America Cables, quarterly of 
1%%, payable January 14 to stock 
of December 3. 


GRAND TRUNK FIRM 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—Grand Trunk 
shares were strong on the stock ex- 
change yesterday as the result of the 
Privy Council’s permission to the com- 
pany to appeal from the Canadian 
Board of Arbitration decision that the 
common and preferred stocks were 
without value. American descriptions 
were harder in sympathy with New 
York exchange and repurchases stif- 
fened Argentine -rails. Home rails 
rested but showed steadiness. 

The oil group displayed stability but 
changes were narrow. Royal Dutch 
was 36, Shell Transport 45% and Mex- 
ican Eagle 3 11-16. The industrial list 
was supported and held well. Altera- 
tions in the gilt-edged list were small 
and checkered. The tendency of the 
French loans was easier owing to 
heaviness at Paris. 

Consols for money 50, Grand Trunk 
15%, De Beers 9%, Rand Mines 2, bar 
silver 85%d. per ounce. Money 2% 
per cent. Discount rates—short bills 
3% per cent; three months’ bills 3% 
per cent. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 


LONDON, England — The weekly 
statement of the Bank of England 
(last 000 omitted) compares as follows: 

Dec. 22 Dec. 15 Dex. 23 
1921 1921 1920 
Circulation £126,671 £124,734 £134,582 
Fublic deposits... 14,116 13,858 £13,769 
Private deposits.. 124,206 140,869 136,030 
Govt securities.... 50,834. 69,799 77,177 
Other securities... 85,2700 80,682 78,914 
Reserve ; 20,210 22,152 11,628 
Propor, reserve to 
liability %...... 
Bullion 
Bank rate, %.... 


Clearings through London banks for 
the week were £760,444,000, against 
£ 734,399,000 last week and £690,941,- 
000 this week last year. 

Treasury notes outstanding aggre- 
gate £297,070,000, compared with 
£291.365,000 last week. The amount 
of gold securing these notes is now 
£ 28,638,000, against £28,665,000 in the 
previous week. 


7.76 
127,761 
7 


14.32 
128,437 
5 


‘public companies. 


MORATORIUM PLAN 
FOR NEW ZEALAND 


Question of Extension of Emer- 
gency: Scheme to Solve Some 
of Post-War Financial Prob- 


‘lems Is Before Parliament 


° 7 
Special to The’Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand—The 
‘New Zealand Parliament session dur- 
ing the closing months of the year 
has before it the examination of some 
financial problems that are a legacy 
of the great~war, including the 
moratorium which was declared in this 
country in 1914 and was embodied in 
a Mortgages Extension Act, since ex- 
tended from time to time with certain 
modifications. 

During a short session held early 
this year Parliament extended the 
moratorium to cover moneys held on 
deposit by local governing bodies and 
Many of the local 
bodies and companies had been in the 
habit of taking money on deposit for 
short terms and using it as trading 
capital or in lieu of ordinary loan 
money. They were quite solvent, but 
the financial depression that struck 
New Zealand early in the year found 
them unprepared to repay all the de- 
posit money at due dates, and their 
requests for support were proving em- 
barrassing to the banks. The govern- 
ment averted trouble by bringing 
down a bill suspending the repayment 
of these deposits until the end of 1921, 
with provision for adjudication by a 
court in cases where special circum- 
stances existed. 

The government intends this session 
to set a term to the moratorium. The 
local bodies and companiés are to 
repay the deposits where required by 
installments extending over a period 
not later than December 31, 1922. The 
proposal with regard to mortgages is 
that the mortgager who requires a 
further extension shall give notice to 
the mortgagee stating the term of the 
extension, not exceeding three years, 
and proposing a rate of interest not 
less than 6% per cent. If the mort- 
gagee objects, the case will be decided 
by a judge of the Supreme Court. 

Some authorities are of opinion that 
the New Zealand Government has car- 
ried the moratorium too far and that 
a wiser policy would have been to let 
these matters of finance adjust them- 
selves in accordance with ordinary 
economic laws. It is possible. that 
trouble has been merely postponed 
and not averted, but the government 
in the meantime is able to claim that 
its measures have saved many con- 
cerns from disaster without inflicting 
great hardship on anybody. Another 
point to be remembered is that the 
government has a big interest in the 
Bank of New Zealand, the largest of 
the six banks of issue trading in the 
Dominion. It has long been the policy 
of the government to safeguard the 
banks, and the Dominion has not had 
a bank failure for 30 years. 

RUSSIAN MONEY 

Special to: The Christian Science Monitor 

from its European News Office 

STOCKHOLM, Sweden—Mr. Litvin- 
off, Russian representative, bas made 
arrangements with the big banks here 
for receiving money remittances to 
the Russian State Bank. Checks and 
letters of credit will be issued by the 
banks for unlimited amounts, and will 
be paid in Russian values in Moscow, 
Petrograd, and nearly all government 
towns in Russia, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, Turkestan, and 
Kokhara. 


FEDERAL RESERVE OPERATIONS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Operations of the federal reserve 
banks are being placed on a normal 
‘and permanent scale. While most of 
the banks report an enviable condition, 
members of the board declared that 
it is not believed another rediscount 
rate reduction generally is imminent. 


When Buying a Bond... 


Ask this question! 


“Will the institution from whomi it 1s 
purchased stand behind the bond to a 


ing dividends. And so a share of un- |F 
impeachable character suffers a hor- 
rible jar and topples far below a rea- 
.|sonable lock-up value, whereas had 
a few adventurous bears chanced the 
probability of the passing of the 
dividend, the actual occurrence would 
have been marked by repurchases and 
recovery. 

A movement for the restoration of 
speculative facilities is under the) 
suspicion that it proceeds from the 


Total Hlabilities 5,221,184 5.176.436 6,387,263 
Ratio of tot res 
to dep and F 
R note tliab 
combined .... 
Ratio of gold res 
to "el R notes 
in wir aft set 
aside 35% agst 
dep liabilities 


| loaded with revenue freight in 
ek ended December 10 totaled 
, or 4628 cars fewer than in 
seeding week, according to the 
an melway n. This | 
ted decreases of 95,027 cars 

4 cars respectively from the 
er g weeks of 1920 and 1919. |. 
‘wacr were reported in the 


finish—and guarantee in writing, the 
safety of both principal and interest ?”’ 


The institution which will, is entitled 
to your confidence and faith. 


during the growing season and the!|~ nye 
condition of the crop was seriously | tion has a French facade but is*in 
affected. In Egypt much the same | reality American. What upsets the 
conditions prevailed. | French financiers and business meri 
aR. is “that well-known French person- 
ages and great French banks lend their 
support to favor the American com- 
pany to the detriment of French 
petroleum interests. 
There is no need to repeat in detail 
gee oo | the quotations of French shares as 
; aa aa a given here week by week. It is suffi- 
5,524,100 5,499,900 | clent to say that there are no notable 


72.6% 


BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 

PARIS, France—The weekly state- 
ment of the Bank of France (figures 
in francs, last 000 omitted) compares 
as follows: 


96.8% 99.9%  %50.3% 


That is one reason why Prudence- 
Bonds, which aré guaranteed by en- 
dorsement as to both principal and 


*Calculated on basis of net deposits and. 
F R notes in circulation. Dec. 22 
; . . 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Wed. 
$4.20% 

798%  .0799 


Parity 
$4.8665 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.4020 
-2380 


-9650 
.1930 
4930 
.2680 
2680 
.2680 


RAILROAD BONDS SUBSCRIBED 

NEW YORK. New York—J. P. Mor- 
gan & Oo. announce that the sub- 
acription books on the $12,753,000 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad first 
and refunding mortgage 5° per cent 
bonds, which were opened at 10 a. m. 
yesterday, were immediately closed. 


recognition that great opportunities 


for profitable operations on the “short” | > 


tack have been lost. If-one indulged 
in the empty amusement of “jobbing 
backward” over the last 12 months. it 
would be difficult to show that a profit 
could have been made by a purchase. 
But on sales, whether based on fore- 
sight or made at random, it would be 
easy to trace where fortunes could 
have been made, assuming that the 
seller had been able to evade delivery 
by payment of a fortnightly “back- 
wardization.” As the general public 
is never’ a “bear,” the strength of the 
demand for the earliest possible 
restoration of speculative facilities 
must have a purely professional origin. 

Discussion of the probable reactions 
of German reparation payments on 
British tra le were tately confined al- 
most exclusively to the economists 


pure and simple, but manufacturers 


; . 279,400 265,700 
Loans & dis.. 4,579,400 4,685,000 5,880,900 
. .36,246,200 36,407,300 

2,446,200 


5 
Circulation 37 
Deposits 
War advances 
to state .. 
Bank rate % 


3,521,400 
24,500,000 


544 


26,600,000 
2 6 
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CHICAGO MARKETS 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Wheat prices 


.444,309 | 


changes apart from those already 
| mentioned but the tendency is not 
good. 


BRITISH TREASURY RETURNS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—The Exchequer 


reacted after an upward turn at the 
opening yesterday and clésing quota- 
tions were fractionally lower, with 
December at 1.11, May at 1.15% and 
July at 1.04%. Corn was practically 
unchanged, with December at 48%, 
May at 545 and July at 56. Pro- 
visions remained firm. December rye 
83a, May rye 90a, July rye 84%, May 
barley 58%a, January .pork 14.85b, De- 
cember lard 8.72, January lard 8.72, 
March lard 8.95a, May lard 9.15a, Jan- 


returns for the period April to Novem- 

ber show: | 

Receipts £584,067,194 

Expenditure 635,173,842 
Corresponding period last year: 

Receipts £799,271,680 

Expenditure ..... 697,984,921 


COTTON MARKET 


NEW YORK New York—Cotton 
futures closed steady yesterday. Jan- 
uary 18.08, March 18.06, May 17.66, 


uary ribs 7.87d, May ribs 8.10a. 


July 17.24, October 16.48. Spot quiet, | 
| middling 18.40. 


interest, are the choice of conserva- 
tive investors seeking unquestionable 
safety for their funds. 


a 


Our booklet, “A Guaranteed Incdme”, gives 
many other reasons why Prudence-Bonds are 
the investment for you. 


Ask for booklet Z-219 


| The Prudence Company, Inc. 


31 Nassau St., 
New York 


$62 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mc ONITOR, BOSTON, U. s. PY »_ FRIDAY, | ‘DECEMBER | 23, 1921 
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ensal ney te 
e- , sr g f ele to Believing that there is no excuse for 
} CONETORS 0 MS | the continued great “spread” between 
she ._. |the fetail prices of food and other 
+ | commodities, and the prices received |” 

| ‘by the producers, Harry M. Daugherty, 
Attorney-Genéral of the United States, 

has ordered a thorough investigatioy 

‘jof the prices .charged ‘by’ retailers 


throughout the country. The survey ais 


to be-made will cover food, fuel, shoes 


and clothing, and according to the 
Attorney-General’s statement; will go 


‘to the root of the continued high cost. 


of: living—toa wit, the unconscionable 

profits made by retailers in many lo- 

calities: 

Working somewhat on the plan of 
the “flying squadron” which was sent 
out a year and a half ago to investi- 
gate the sugar market, agents will be 
sent to various of the country by 
the Bureau of Investigation, working 
under the direction of William ~ J. 
Burns, head of the bureau. In an en- 
deavor to prove a suspicion voiced by 
Mr. Daugherty yesterday to the effect 
that “all over the country the retailers 

from | have an Understanding which enables 

them to keep prices at levels unwar- 
ranted by general conditions,” these 
investigators will collect information 
upon current retail prices .of food, 
fuel, shoes ang clothing, which will 
then be-compared with the wholesale 
prices of similar commodities. 
It is confidently expected that the 
ts will justify action by the De- 
partment of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which will be 
mainly along lines of cooperation with 
the various states. Mr. Daugherty 
asserted, however, that the widespread 
dissemination of the comparative 
‘prices in different localities would do 
much to bring a natural downward re- 
vision of prices through the force of 
pubiic opinion. People will refuse to 
pay thé prices asked by profiteering 
retailers, he said, when they realize 


23 


sda 


ploited. Mr. Daugherty expressed the 
conviction that, while many retailers 
are charging fair prices, there are a 
number of organizations cperating 
collectively to fix prices at exorbitant 
levels. Results of the department's 
investigation, he said, will be used to 
»but an end to such activities. 


| ANGLO-AMERICAN 


i . 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW- ANYORK, New York—Another 
patep toward unity of the English- 
speaking peoples is noted in the an- 


nouncement that the Actors Equity 
Association of the United States has 
formed an affiliation and working 
agreement with the Actors Association 
of England and the Actors Federation 
of Australasia, with the prospect of 
adding the actors’ organization of 
South Africa to the arrangement... 
| This arrangement, it is understood, 
}will not only add strength to the 
United States association in enforcing 
the Equity Shop more widely after 
their agreement with the Producing 
Association expires, but aleo 
marks thé first international union of 
peettesions! workers. 

The individual organizations retain 
their autonomy and when their mem- 
bers visit countries of the affiliated 
bodies they become members of the 
organizations there, assuming the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of mem- 
‘bers. It is also believed that the 
United States association will furnish 
strength to any attempt in the other 
countries to establish an arrangement 
similar to the Equity Shop. — 


NEW YORK CONSIDERS 
“SUNKEN GARAGES 


NEW YORK, New York--Tentative 
plans for two great subterranean 


parking garages—one under Central 
Park at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-Ninth 
‘Street and the other under Bryant 
Park at Fifth Avenue and Forty-Sec- 
ond Street—were submitted to the 
finance committee of the Board: of 
‘Estimate this week by Dr. John A. 
Harriss, special deputy police com- 
missioner in charge of traffic. 

He said that the Central Park garage 
would care for- 36,000 automobiles 
while that under Bryant Park. near 
the theatrical and shepping district, 
Would hold 4000 


. 


The committee asked Dr. Harriss to 


ture into 


| eomplete his plans and submit them 
| with an estimate of the cost. ‘ 


WAGE SCHEDULE.cUT  ' 
‘NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — A 
schedule of the proposed readjust- 
iments in wages of employees of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
|, effective January 16, was is- 


for mechanics to a minimum of 40 
‘cents per hour for helpers. Regular 
apprentices to be reduced 7 cents per' 
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the extent to which they are being ex- | 


ACTORS AFFILIATE 


“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED—Expert corsetiore. also a 


_ Rear ie th 


_ CONNECTICUT 


: _HARTFORD ove ad 
CHAS. W. DOWNING 
Bhirts -:- Neckwear -:- Hosiery +t 

$66 Asylum Street Garde i dite 
“HOLIDAY GIFT LIST k FOR MEN 
Suggestions in 


Boxes , nl - 

oy Match Boxes Pen and Pencil Sets 
uckles Pocket Knives 

Thermos Bottles A Jugs 


Military Brushes 


LUX, BOND & LUX, Inc. 


JEWELERS 
859-MAIN STREET 


¢ 


RY Scene i COMPANT 


CONNECTICUT _ _MASSA CHUSETTS | 


“ADVERTISING. CLASSIFIED. By “CITIES 


OHIO _ 


— 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases” 


SHOP TO-DAY 
To-morrow {s the last day for shopping 
‘ before the holiday. 
~ LOWELL PUBLIC MARKET 

. C. BH. WILLIS 


: , | j — 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL | MERRIMACK SQUARE 
HARVEY B. GREENE 


SALE IN OUR WOMEN’S 
: FLORIST 175 Stevens St. 
SECTION PRICES ARE || Satin Bloomers and Camisoles in 


‘ flesh color. 
REDUCED 20 AND 884%. "| ) apis SPECIALTY ‘SHOP. 


| 3 & L. Barter 133 Merrimack St. 


Stackpole Aseinie Saree Co. Harry Co: Kittredge 


115 ASYLUM 8T. AT TRUMBULL 
eey Select line of entey gifts including stationery. 
desk sets, diaries, ete. 


GIF TS 15 Central St. % tel. 901 
87 Lewis St. INTERN ATION AL 


ss sess tees Gist | ON PIPE HEATER 


¢-|J. W. STEWART CO. 


_ Seventy Years of Service 
859 Bridge St._ PU ana 


It is with this record of con- 
tinued and helpful service that 
this bank, established in 1949, 
solicits your business. 


State Bank & Trust Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


—— _ 


The Annual 
MID-WINTER SALE 
Starts January 3rd 


G. Fox & Co., Inc. 


HARTFORD. CONN. 


“It Pays te Ruy Our Kind” 


oe ee 


Italian Grenadine — 
Neckwear for Men 


Plain colors and stripes in rich \, 
profusion. 


HARTFORD— 


Very acceptable for Gifts. | 


‘ ' Corsets, Blouses, Lingerie 

Julius J. Seide Strand. Theatre Bidp., peg 
INSURANCE 

80 Pearl &t. 

Emory T, Raymond—Decorator 
by etiag Ceilings, Wall Papers af 
Painting and Paperhanging 

esi New Britain Ave. ‘Tel. Charter 468-6 


Krauss & Symington 
SILK SHOP 


Art Embroideries. 
Stamped goods and models. 


 Secdandd Chg 


76-88 Market St, Lynn. Mass. 


Isabelle Hall-Philbrook. 


We are the sole distributors | 
in Lynn of the Edwin C. Foss) 


Silks make a suitable holiday git | ee 
89 PRATT STREET | 


_UP ONE FLIGHT 


— ——— 


M.J.BURNHAM 


WES T HARTFORD: CENTER| 


GIBBS BROTHERS 


FLORISTS 


231- Union Street 
LYNN, MASS. 


D. B. H. POWER 


ee 


Refrigerators, Baby Carriages, 
Glenwood Ranges, Victrolas 
and Records 


51 Central Sq., Lynn. 
COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous and Wood 


MERIDEN _ 
JEPSON’S BOOKSTORE 


7 W. MAIN STREET. Books, Stationery, 
Fountain Pens and Office Sup olfes 


en en | sre ee ees en - 


_ NEW HAVEN 


——, ee 


Tel. 27 


ee cm 


BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 
INSURANCE 


670 MAIN STREET 
Aishberg the Shoeman 


Holiday Gifts for all the family 


941 Main Street 
rtford, Connsctiont _ 


Coombs—Florist 


Oriéntal Rugs 


THE SAMUEL DONCHIAN RUG CO. 
' 205 PEARL STREET 


TWO 


Domestic Rugs 
SHOPS 


Beroth , NORTH 
Now Shop 


AND 
SOUTH : 
see MAIN et eH TO GAS GAs OFFICE | 


The Flint Bruce Co. 


COMPLETE HOUSE and 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


Goods as Represented 
108 ASYLUM- 8T. 150 TRUMBULL ST. 


HANAN SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


James Lawrence & Son’ 
755 MAIN STREET 
MEATS 


ShoceniEs 


hous H. Birch. Dregsseter 
Farmington A 


45 Asylum Street’ 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Clothing, furnishings, hats and |- 
shoes for Men and Boys. 
__ 27 Stores—27 Cities 


a oe 


hour. The rates of helper-apprentices 
to be reduced to correspond To the new 
rates established for helpers. 
40 cents per hour to be established for 
car cleaners. 


‘PAPER TRADE ASKS 
PROTECTION BY TARIFF 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Amerita has become the leading 
paper manufacturing country of the 


| Cloaks, Suits, Millinery and Boys’ 


WEST HILL GROCERY! — 


A. c. “FOSTER CO. os 


Rate of}. 


world and to maintain that place the 
industry must have protection against 
cheap foreign labor and depreciated 
foreign currency, Henry W. Stokes of 
Philadelphia, chairman of the tariff 


filed with the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. ~ 

The American paper-making indus- 
try is now a billion-dollar one, Mr. 
Stokes declared, with 818 paper and 
322 pulp mills. During the , business 
depression of the past year there was 
a considerable falling -off of ‘the 
amount.of paper manufactured, he 
said. Some grades are now back to 
75 per cent of normal] but many are 


committee of the American Paper and | 
Pulp Association, said in a brief just 


still below 50 per cent of normal 
production. os 


SPRAGUB. BREED. STEVENS & 


“THE WHAPLES. BULLIS COMPANY 
: NEWHALL, Inc., 8 Central Square. 


rin 
86-88 Crown “Btreet_ ae 


MRS. ROOT’S 


FOOD SHOP 
One of New England’s 


wees 


MEW’S FURNISHINGS 
LYNN, MASS. 


Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Dinner Ware, | 


es — —-——ee + - 


~—= 


" MICHIGAN 


ee ee 


_DETROIT 


Leading Caterers 
812 CHAPEL STREET 
A. G. KINGDON 
SPRING VALLEY BRAND 
Butter Eggs Cheese 
808 STATE ST. he 
CRABB & CO., Ine. 


Jewelers 
859 Chapel Street 


LLL LL PLD 


~~" 


ROOMS with: | or Sittoet private bath: 
light a CanOL apartinen 
A APART ME NT HOTEL 
We' ‘son Street 


A. E. GRIMSHAW 


CLOTH IER. HATTER AND 
HABERDASHER 


F. G. 


34 West Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT; MICH. 


The Hetrip- Fowler Fosdick Co., 


Stee HE, oe QUALITY 
404 Mnosnerse Bide., De re Cadillac 5578 


quick PRINTER 


| Castine 114 218 State Street 
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‘The M. & W. Tire Co. 


WOODWARD AND HARPER 


AMERICAN—AKRON 


CORD AND FABRIC 
TIRES—TUBES 


Efficient Seneis Se Service on All a ef Tires 
Phone Northway 380964 


tlickey's 


| ex. ‘lusive Dealers tn Hickey-Freeman Clothes 


Clothing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes 
of Quality for Men, Boys and Gir's 


1275 Woodward Arve.. 
DETROIT. MICH. 


Oe Yas Fi 


FOR THE 
Material and Trimmings 
for the New Year's Party Gown. 


1614 WOODWARD AVE.. 
Opposite Grinnell’s 


ep pee 


~~ 


Congress Square Lunch Rooms. 


G. LANGLEY. vane, 
MAINE 


ongress 8t. 


COWEN’S CORSET SHOP 
588 CONGRESS STREET 
‘Portiand, Maine, opposite 
Ivy corsets and brassieres: 
in attendance. 


Square Hotel. 


experienced fitters 


Ladies’, Misses’, ‘Children’s and 
Infants’ Wearing Apparel 


Clothing. 


= 


tli, 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON _ 


Shattuck & Jones 


INCORPORATED 


FISH 


Telephone 1437 Richmond 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 


Isaac Locke Co. 


97, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


Fruits, .Vegetables and 
Hothouse Products 


s 
Special Attention Given Family Orders 


WALL PAPERS ° 


Of Latest Styles and Highest Quality 
Novelty designs a feature: yg ng By of ‘bigh 
grade paper at low cost. 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD. 
____ 88-40 COBNHELL, BOSTON 


$, Inc, 
the Dress” 


Detroit 


_ BREDE & SCHROETER 
| DECORATORS” WALL PAPER DRAPSRIES 


WINDOW SHADES perinsianes * ihre 
80 Canfield ‘Beebes _ West 


~ WILSON | MILLIN. ERY 


204 Washington Arcade, Detroit’ Phone Main Main 6236 
Phone Glendale 44738 


IMLAY’S 


GARMENT CLEANING & DYEING co. 
RIVER AVENUE 
4 


Gente. > for and Delivered 
MACAULEY BEHOS. 


For the Holidays—Books, Games, Complete 
Line of Stationery at our Bookstore, 
Library Ave. 


ifts at our Gift Shop, 
t., Detroit. 
y on Vurniture 


Detroit. Afich. | 


A beautiful line of ‘novel- 
‘1482 Farmer 


"F We Can $a You M 
Corner Micnigan «nd Fourth Ave.. 


of 


__ BROCKTON 
Don't Pail to Visit Our 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 
Where we are re _o@ering | real bargains on ~ 


PPO 


cash and carry pian. 


James Edgar Company 


-NEWYORK DOLL REPAIR SHOP 


All ar of Dolls Repaired. Eyes reset and parts 
furn Seog eee ete line of Imported Dolls a 
Giotning. 4261 ichigan Ay, Detroit. Cherry 


~ Classified Advertising Charge 
20 cents an agate lipe 
ns sovicadias EEE GAUEE went to tn tiie 


CAMBRIDGE its) 


Central Sq. HardwareCo. 


669 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tel. Cambridge 6126 and 6127 


Doll | —+- 
Se49W + 


A / 
| THE Tr oe CO. 
' 6 SOUTH HOWARD — 


We Sell Groceries. We Bake and Sell 
Baked Goods. We Make Candy— 
Not = but the best. 


_OLEVELAND 


| BOOKLETS 


RESTAURANT 

7620 Euclid Avenue 
For Good Food at All Times | 
__OPEN SUNDAYS — | 


| 


CINCINNATI hia eakieli 


Closson’ S éth ae gor Hv ‘Cincincatt 
THE A. B. 


CLOSSON JR. CO. 
ARMSTRONG STATIONERY CO. 
PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 

~ 419 MAIN STREET 


~ ‘SHE CHARLES D. BAKER CO., 


guar 4 wate silverware, clocks. 
t.. Cincinnati. Main 2353. 


~ diamonds. 
422 Vine 


oe — ee . —— 


COLUMBUS Mies 
Morehouse-Martens 


“The Store of Today” 
Dry Goods and Garments 


For thirty years a dependable store. 
THE W. C. MOORE CO. 
Furniture, Rugs, eceatanl 


Lighting Fixtures 


|“The cheapest that is "good to the best | 
| that is made.” |= Moderate Prices. 


SOUTH HIGH ——_—sONEAR MAIN 


Pitts Shoes 


162 N. High St, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dependable Shoes Since 1880. 


Walk-Over 
Shoes 
For Men and Womes 
89 N. High Street 
COLUMBUS, O. 


—— 


A sane store— 


where people shop with ‘safety and 
satisfaction. 


The Z. L. White Co, 


106-110 NORTH HIGH ST. 
ss Nine ve floors. a 


PARISIAN ‘DYE HOUSE! 


14 EAST SPRING STREET 
___ Bell. Main 1715 _ _ ___ Citizens 3715 


The , 
LS & 
WOOLTEX FASHIONS SHOP 
104 N. High St. | 


New lowest prices now possible in| 
Suits—Coats— Dresses : 


L- 


SKIRTS. 


| THE BANCROFT BROS. CO. 


Hallmark* Jewelers 
| “If you want the best, 
138-140 North Higb Street 


“| Laundry and Dry Cleaning 


BLOUSES AND SWEATERS | 
| 


go to Bancroft’s™ 


CAPITAL CITY-TROY LAUNDRY 
AND DRY CLEANING bes tt al 
-———~ Main 2527. Cit, 11136 —— 


—s 


5 


f 


165 N. High ‘Street 


ae J 


~ MILLINERY > 
GLOVER & WINTERS CO. 
LET Us — You 
186-188 West High Street LIMA. OBO | 
a | 
G. W. BOWERS | 


Watches. Jewelry and Diamonds 
0. K. DYE HOUSES 


Dry Cleaners 
_' __ 175 B. Center Street. Marion, 9. 


tlle ti 


Ct i 


|. §PRINGFIELD : 


} ~ - e —— 
T. B. REAM & SONS—Groceries, Fruits and 
Vegetables; Meats. 225 Chestnut Ave. Both 
phones: Bell 480 and 4517; Home 480. 
HARRIET N. VAN METER 
THE FLORIST 
Corner Spring and Hist | 


ene 


eee 


‘ 


~ POF We ete 
° 9 


SMART ULOTHES FOR WOMEN AND 


213-281 Summit Bt., Toledo, 0. 


— Sag ie 


MEN’S SMART WEAR 
816 SUPERIOR 8ST. si 
DIAMONDS 
P | verwa 
ewelry > ace Sil as 
315 Summit Home Phone Main » 472 
We Carry NUT SPREAD MARGARINE 
G. F. BANKEY & SON, 
GROCERS 
2163-65 Ashigvd Avenue 
RUGS, CURTAINS, FURNITURE 
Wall Papere—House Painting 
RADCLIFFE CO., 220-222 Superior Strees 
TOLEDO, CHIO 
JACOB THOMPSON 


pee Paper Picture Framing 
912 STARR AVE. Spee, ogy Phone River 645 


Watches 


Both Phones | ' 


| ing on your own material, 


TOLEDO—Continued ' 


OO OL LL OO 


FOARD’S CAFETERIA | 
Taty Too stration Steet 
* Jost off Madison 


PENNSYLVANIA 


___ PITTSBURGH __ 
BUY DIAMONDS | 


DIRECT FROM US 
JOHN M. ROBERTS & SONS CO. 
485-437 Market Street. PITTSBUKGR, PA. 


James MeMillin Printing Co. 


PRINTERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CATALOGS W FOLDERS 
BROCHURES 


LEAFLETS 
Penn Ave. and Barbeau St. 


PRICE LiIs'’S 
RHODE ISLAND 


Phone 437 Court 


‘. PROVIDENCE 


RALAA A* 


OUTLET PIANO SALON 
The Home of 


The Chickering 
Vose & Sons 
J. & C. Fisher 
Marshall & Wendell 


Laffargue & Stratford 
PIANOS 


Se eee 


(OWia Ean 


PROVIDENCE ee 
“The Laundry That Satisfies” 


UIT 
ie 


Telephone ‘Union 512 


Broad, Pearl 
and 
Central Sts. 


Providence 
R. lL. 


36 Burgess 
Street 


| Providence 
R. IL. 


SHOES 


for Men and Women 


RIGHT QUALITY 
MODERATELY PRICED 


280 Westminster Street 
Providence. | es 


Buy Peirce Shoes and 


“uy Hosiery 
If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 
THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON 


JONES’S ARCADE 
LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Emplovrees Share Profits 


Wayland Square Grocery — 


& WAYLAND SQUARE 


_— —-— we 


Our desire t« to satisfy our customers, 
always having our Meat and Poultry 
fresb. and in our grocery those things 
which are tne and choice. We believe 
we are doing this. 


Telephone Angell 318 


: U. 826 
GIFT SHOPPE 
~ Street 
ovelties. Stamp- 
hemstitching: 
10% Reduc- 


Room 408 
334 Westminste 
Gifts for ali o¢casions. 


Lamp shades made to order. 
tion on Baskets and Pillows. 
May we assist you? 


A House in Need of Paint . 


| will not wait for good paint to get cheaper. 
'Trne economy lies in 
| the need comes. 


painting promptly wheao 
HEATH & MILLIGAN Paist 
in the hands of a good Painter is the best 
protection your property can have. 


BELCHER & LOOMIS 
HARDWARE CO., 


—| 883-91 Weybosset St.. Providence, BR. I. 


_WASHINGTON 
TACOMA 
Tacoma Steam Laundry | 


Cleaning. Dycing and Pressing Department 
_ Phone Main 224 TACOMA, WASH. : 


Ww ISC ONSIN 


LA CROSSE 


GEO. B. ROSE. 


Gold and 
Silversmiths 


U.S. A. 
310 MAIN ST. 


Inc 


»> 4 
a) 


La Crosse, Wis., 
| Established _.. MFRS 


Pro 
LOBBY meet 


_MILWAUKEE 
i wGane -« 
url 


WELKE CO. 
“The House of 
Roses” 


1D 
Ae 


752 Upper Third Street, MILWAUKEE, wis. 


‘Loveland Floral Company, 
mpt attention to All Order 
AY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
AUKEE, W 
Tel. "“prendway 1251 
BADGER DYE WORKS 
CLEANERS ~ 
DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 


887-891 Third St.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Phone Lincelu 2000 


~MEN’S FURNISHINGS © 
Capper and Capper 


124 Wisconsin Street MILWAUKEB 
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|method. He continued as follows: 


jeach situation as it comes up, prepar- 


| prove, and leaves us with the responsi- 


eens Fines to Pen 


and meet with satisfaction, he must 


-| presence of a purpose gives him a 
jannoyance when he makes a bad one. 


{the thing that is going to help. 


| n t te : vm which he points out that 
rno has been made to ad- 
ister the act in respect of Gaelic 


Ki The policy all round is 
e Gaelic clause slide. There 
“at went many teachers in the 
io who speak Gaelic without 
ry knowledge of the lan- 

re to fit them for teaching it. It 
ip mecessary that these 
a classes. But at present 
fe no real inducement to do so. 
est rane authorities should 
ncially to qualify in 

ject. Meanwhile, he asserts, it 
at woweh question, but “one thing is 
we cannot be said to be even 

g to ide it unless and until 

in ade a regular subject ia all 
oo Ahead grade and in- 
St within the Gaelic 

t be of interest in this 
to refer to the work for 

ng of Gaelic in the County 

: | provides 
where | is the home lan- 
of the pupils sf is to be used 
d divisions for 


jhim from doing the thinking that is 


interest 


ing to 
high school. 
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which he = the purpose,” says Dr. 
jeducation, Teachers College, Columbia | 


child purposes well, but feebly. 


} be such that he gets satisfaction out 


jand through, the teaching of agricul- 


fe . THE CHRISTIAN | SCIENCE | ‘MONITOR, ‘BOSTON, 


es em - 5 ey 
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.| that the 


changing, and the best way of ~— 
corn now will not be the best way 25 
years from now, We should see to it 
y shall think and not fol- 
low pr plans. We should de- 
termine not what he shall think, but 
tat he shall think. I reject any plan 


pro- | given a boy telling him what to do. 


| ile the bors to decide whether to 
ter that vocation or not. ee ; 


THE PROJEC 
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_ Previous articles on the project method 
appeared in The Christian Science Monitor 
en 2i, November 11 and December 


N, Massachusetts—A child 
t, from the point of view of 
, according to the degree in 


illiam H. Kilpatrick, professer in 


University, taking up the second half 
of his third lecture on the project 


“Tf he purposes the wrong thing, he 
the wrong thing, and learn 
it well. e do not want him to learn 
the wrong thing well. It is our busi- 
ness, then, to work for: purposes that 
are both good and strong. If the pur- 
is bad, we will have to say, ‘No, 
you cannot do that thing.’ Suppose a 
He 
not learn much, but as far as a 
learns, he does well and strongl¥. 
will learn, and in the right iin 
It is our business-to do the best with 


ing as. well as we can for future sit- 
uations. We must bring it about that 
the child purposes wisely. 
“Furthermore, the téacher can, of 
herself, put purpose into the child. 
It is the child’s purpose that deter- 
mines w er learning will take 
place. It is the teacher's place to say 
whether the child’s purpose will be 
accepted. This- leaves us with abso- 
lute authority to approve, or disap- 


bility to work for good purposes. It 
leaves us with a problem. It-does not 
settle the problem. Are we any bet- 
ter off than we were before? We are 
in this way better off, I think. We now. 
know clearly for what to work. We 
‘want to work for such interests in 
the child—and it is possible to build 
interests—as will lead to worthy pur- 
poses. We want to build interests in 
the child so that worthy purposes will 
follow. 


“We have discussed the place of the 
teacher, in purposing. Let us now 
turn to the place of the pupil in plan- 
ning. The question here arises: Can 
planning be learned? Does experience 
in planning Leip? Is planning a thing 
inherited, or can it be learned through 
experience? In reply, may I say that 
planning is a thing that can be learned, 
so far as it is dependent upon original 
theories. 

“If a child is to learn how to hess 


practice planning. His practice must 


of a good plan and annoyance out of 
a bad plan. If a child purposes to‘ 
do a good thing, the plan that will 
Lelp him to do it is a good plan. The 


satisfaction with a good plan, and 


The presence of a purpose is exactly 
It 
will pick out the good thoughts from 
the bad ones. It will attach satisfac- 
tion to the good ones, and annoyance 
to the bad. The child must practice 
planning under conditions where he 
wishes to succeed. if he succeeds, 

there is satisfaction. If he fails, there 
is ‘annoyance. The successful plans 
and methods of attack become fixed | 
in him. The unsuccessful methods 
drop out. 

“T have been told that in Massachu- 
setts the problem of agricultural edu- 
cation has taken great steps in the 
direction of home project work in, for, 


ture. And that it has been carried to 
a high degree. I am further told that 
the department furnishes the boy with 
a detailed plan of what to do. Now I 
ask you is that a wise procedure, 
or not? Here is a boy that is going to, 
raise corn, or anything. The depart: | 
ment will furnish him a plan exact in 
detail telling him how to do the. whole 
thing. 


Value of Thinking 


“Here are two boys. 
furnished the best plan that the de- 


partment can get out. This other boy: 


is not given such a plan, but is told 
where he can get it. These two boys 
start to work. This one has a better 
plan. ‘This one will raise more corn 
than that one. At the end of the year, 
what are we after—corn or boy? Are 
we after educating the boy or are we 
after getting a yield of corn? So long 
as the boy is in the agricultural! school, 
or class, we are after educating the 
boy. Do we profit by mistake? Is it 
possible for this boy to learn how to 
plan, if the whole plan is given to him? 
We have got in the way and prevented 


necessary to make him intelligent 
along that line. Learning something. 
that someone else has thought is not 
— thing ds thinking for one’s 
se} 

“If we faced a world thet was abso- 
lutely unchanging; if we already knew 
everything about it: if that was ex- 
actly the sort of world we faced, it 
is conceivable that we could and ought 
to teach the children precise plans. 


This boy is: 


| halfpenny or a 


I cannot conceive of its being useful. 


,| What I want is that the boy will learn 
to think for himself. I know from my 


own experience that I have to go all 
around a thing, look at it, keep looking 

and working at it, if Iam going to get 
any intelligent grasp of it. If. you 
think a thing through, you can make 
adaptation, If ‘you .just take it on 
somebody's sayso, you cannot. make 
adaptation. 


Practice in Judging 

“In connection with the execution of 
the plan, one of the things we mainly 
want jis that the chi!d shall form 
standards of judgment. The only way 
to do this.is to practice judging under 
such direction as will raise the, stand- 
ard. If you attemft this, you will find 
it ome Of our weak points. Children 
will not increase in standards‘of judg- 
ment, unless they work under con- 
ditions that will continually improve 
judgment. 

“To sum up: If the child ig about to 
fail on his plan, we must step in 
and keep him from failing.  Fail- 
ure méans discouragement, discour- 
agement means annoyance, apd noth- 
ing in the world interferes more with 
the development of people‘ than dis- 
couragement. Our relationship to 
the child is this: The child should 
purpose so far as he. can: purpose 
well; plan as far as he Can; execute 
just as far as he can himself, be- 
cause it is when he acts that he learns: 
It is our business to help the child to 
help himself. It is our business to 
e |step in and help to plan, to execute and 
to judge, providing that our judgment 
helps the child to help himself. 

“Out of this come these last ques- 
tions: What about freedom? How 
much freedom? Where do we draw 
the line? Did you ever see a mother 
when she wishes her child to stand 
alone the first time? She wants it to 
learn to stand alone. She ho!ds the 
child until he gets his feet on. the 
floor and then she takes ‘her: hands 
gradually away, but not far away. 
He‘has got to stand on his own feet 
and she takes ker hands fay enough 
away so that he can stand on his own 
feet, but not so far away that she 
cannot catch him if hé goes to fall. 
He must stand on his own feet, but she 
is there, however, to keep him from 
falling. If the child is to purpose he 
must stand on his own feet while pur- 
posing, but our hands must be there 
to keep him from tumbling down.” 


EDUCATION NOTES 


The celebration of the :centenary of 
the Cambridge University Union So- 
ciety, which was deferred from 1915 
rowing to the war, has recently taken 
place. Former presidents and other 
notable persons attended. A débate 
took place on the subject “That the 
present reaction from Victorianisni is 
proving the curse of the age.” The 
chair was occupied for the occasion 
by Lord Ullswater, former speaker of 
the House of Commons; and the debate 
was opened by Canon E. W. Barnes. 

Today the union is the largest of 
the: university clubs, consisting of 
13,000 life and over 1000 contributing 
members. Besides the Tuesday de- 


” 


library and drawing and dining rooms, 
where guests can be entertained. It is 
governed by a president, vice-president 
and a standing committee. During the 
war the finances of the society were 
much depleted, but they are now again 
in a secure position. 


» Dr. Samuel Eliot Morison, lecturer 
in history in Harvard University, has 
been elected to the Harold Vyvyan 
Harmsworth Professorship of Amer- 
ican History, at Oxford. It was an- 
ncunced last year by Lord Rother- 
mere, brother of Lord Northcliffe, that 
a memorial professorship would be 
founded and endowed at Oxford in 
}honor of h.s son, who was at Christ 
Church when the war broke out, and 
who would have returned to continue 
reading for his degree. 


Much regret has .been occasioned by 
the impending retirement of Sir Philip 
Mangus from .Parliament. Sir Philip 
many years ago made a world-wide 
reputation for his work’ in natural 
science, and for the past 16 years he 
has represented the University of Lon- 
don in Parliament. Now, however, he 
wishes to contract some of his ac- 
tivities and responsibilities. Sir Philip 
Mangus can truly be called the Mem- 
ber for Education. No real educa- 
tional measure has ever failed to gain 
his support, and no educational or 
‘teachers’ organization and no indi- 


-help to advance a worthy cause in the 
House in vain. 


Ks Progress is being made with the 
scheme for the establishment of a uni- 
versity for the East Midlands. At a 
recent meeting representative of the 
whole area to be servec' by the new 
university, it was decided to ask the 
local authorities to levy a rate of a 
farthing in the pound 
in its support. Sir Jesse Boot has 
promised a splendid site beside the 
Trent together with at least £100,000 
toward the cost of the buildings. 


ee ee 


tail selling in the high- schools of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, according to a 
recent report. Also, the High School 
of Practical Arts gives a part-time 

tive course in retail selling. 
Two siris hold one job,:.working alter- 
nate weeks, for which they-are paid 
by the store. The quality of this ip- 
struction has been adjudged as high 
by the chief of the commercial educa- 
tion service of the Federal Board for 


But since we face a world that is: 


Vocational Education. 


bates, the society supplies an excellent 


vidual teacher has ever’sought his’ 


Nearly 1900 pupils are studying re-| 


ANCIENTS AND 
‘MODERNS 


Specially for The Christian Sciencé Monitor 


“If you don’t know what! to do, 
teach: if you don’t: know what’ to 
teach, try English.” 

»Nothing, I am sure, was farther 
from the Greek professor's intention 
than real discourtesy as‘ he droned 
out these hackneyed words, speaking 
to no one in particular—perhaps only 
té the study into which he was gaz- 
ing. And yet, considering that I am 
myself a professor of English, I found 
it hard to construe his words in any 
way so as to make them seem flatter- 
ing. I debated with myself for some 
seconds whether to take up the chal- 
lenge. I had geen this man’s classes 
dwindle from scores to tens, and then 
to twos and threes. Could I not afford 
to be a little gencrous? But gen- 
erosity, I concluded, need not prevent 
me from defending myself. 

“Do. you know,” I: said at length,} 
“that that remark seems to me some- 
what ungrateful?” 

“How so?’ said he. 

“I mean,” said I, “that in my opin- 
‘ion no college department can speak 
scornfully of the teaching of English 
less gracefully than the one you repre- 
sent. , There was a time when. the 
study of Greek civilization pretty 
completely summed up what were 
called in those days the “humanities.”’ 
Nq bigger educational task was ever 
undertaken or more gloriously“ car- 
ried through than that of your great 
predecessors—Linacre, Colet, Grocyn, 
Hrasmus, and the rest. . By teaching 


how are you to ‘Suibeaise a give 
‘him a sense of human values, 'a sense 


| of the past, and all the rest? Come, 


now. How do you?” 

I felt like a player at draughts who 
sees his opponent capture three men 
in one leap to the king-row, “Well,” 
said I, somewhat reluctantly, “in that 
case there would omy. ops Freshman 
English.” 

My opponent began moving his 
newly won king about in a most dis- 
concerting way,.slashing right and 
left. “Precisely!” said he. “There 
would be only Freshman English. 
Ang what is that?’ What must: it be? 


—or rather, not that, nothing nearly 
so exalted as that, but how not to 
write. It makes one last and almost 
despairing effort to grub up the weeds 
of speech. It is a final lunge at the 
verbless sentehce and*the comma 
blunder. 


English Backed to the Wall 


Moreover, you tr¢¥—don't you? — 
to get in seme oral ‘composition, 
realizing that every man must talk 
a hundred words for every one 
he can write. And I hear that you 
try to do something with literature, 
something with the history of the 
language, besides attempting to orient 
freshmen in their college work gen- 
erally. I should think that this would 
be about enough for any one course, 
without the addition of work which 
should be done elsewhere. . You think 
I ought to be grateful to you for 
trying to crowd into this already over- 
loaded course the work once done by 
Linacre and Erasmus. Well, as I have 
said, I might be grateful if I saw any 
chance of success for ¥o But I 


Greek to Europe those men lifted an 


entire continent out of the Dark Ages | 
| 


nto the modern world.” 


Giants in Greek 


“Ah, yes!” sighed the professor of 
Greek, positively glowing with en- 
thusiasm. “There were giants in 
those days.” 

“And they did the work of giants,” 
I continued. “They were no mere drill- 
masters in grammar. They realized 
that Greek was the key to a whole 
new world, not of paradigms and 
aorists, but of men and women. Those 
giants were not content to stand and 
polish their key.e They used it. And 
they got all educated are to use 
it. *? 


“Yes, yes. A whole 


So they did. 


new world of men and women. And) 


Greek the key. Do you know, my 
dear fellow, you often show a real 
knack at expression that is hard to 
explain in a man of your small Latin | 
and less Greek.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” I said. “‘That’s 
what puzzled Ben Jonson, a fair Gre- 
cian, about Shakespeare, who also had 
a ‘knack,’ as you cal] it. But I’m not 
sure that you get my full meaning. 
I said that those old giants got people 
to use their key. Tinney made the hu- 
manities live up to their name. They 
made them humanize.” 

“Yes, indeed. I. grant you,” said he. 

It was clear that I should have to 
adopt rougher tactics if.l was to make 
any impression. 

“We have been talking about the 
age of giants,” I said. “After them 
came just ordinary men.” 

“Why don’t you say pygmies?” he 
replied. ‘““‘Why don’t you say that after 
the giants came tiny men like Bentley 
and Porson, Heinsius, Jowett, Gilbert 
Murray?’ 

“No,” I said. “The men I am speak- 
ing of were not at all like Jowett and 
Murray, but a little like Porson and 
Bentley, if you will. As much like 
them as, they could be. And these 
men grow more and more content just 
to polish their key, that is, to be mere 
grammarians. Now, most people are 
fond of grammar only because of 
what can be done with it, the doors 
it opens for them in the temples of 
life. And so, when people saw that 
the key-holders had no thought of 
opening any doors whatever, they lost 
interest in them and began to ask 
whether they had no key in their own 
hands which might open reoms for 
them, perhaps not the same but almost 
as good. Then it occurred to them 
that they had the mother-tongue. That 
was a brilliant discovery. Since then, 
an ever increasing share of the work 
done in the humanities has fallen, 
here in America, to the department of 
English. The work of your old giants 
has fallen on our narrower shoulders. 
We don’t "pretend to be fit for the 
burden. We know that we shall not 
succeed as you might have done, for 
there was something in’ the very dis- 
tance and etrangeness of Greek 
thought as well as in the discipline 
of the language itself which gave you 
a’ great advantage. 
that some one must do this work, 
that somewhere in our colleges there 
must be an effort to give our future 
citizens .some notion of the human’ 
values of facts, 
excellence in conduct and character, | 


But we do see, 


some standards of! | 


don’t. Freshman English is already 
more than full, has: more than it can 
do. It is an omnium gatherum, a 
‘Snapper-up of tnconsidered trifies, 
'a& catch-all,..a what-not, a waste- 
| basket, a sink, > - I pause for 
breath.” : 

“Do go on,” I pleaded. “I feel that 
it is good for me to be here.” 

“No, I shan’t go on,” laughed ,the 
professor of Greek. “It’s cruel. I know 
that you arte doing all you can, and for 
‘that I honor you: but I should like 
to warn you against trying to do more 
{than you can. But just let me ask you 
by whonr all this work—that proper 
to Freshman English plus that of the 
old gidnts—is to be done. Of course 
you don’t mean to do it yourself, for 
you are the head of the department. 
Who is to do it, then?. Who? Why, 
boys just out of college, with the ink 
)scarcely dry on their sheepskins. 
Think as contemptuously as you like 
‘of us modern Grecians, you don’t really 
believe that these callow youngsters, 
these knights of the blue-pencil? are 
going to do better work than we at 
what you rightly call 
educational, task of all.” 


English Reproved But Undaunted 
“No,” said I. “I do not. You make 
a strong point in showing that our 
equipment is hopelessly inadequate to 
the job. We do turn the job over to 
| boys just out of college, and that fact 
seems to show that we have not real- 
ized the size of the job. Nevertheless, 
I stand to my guns. , For there’s the 
task, immense, impossible if you will, 
which we did not ask for but which 
no one else will assume. What you 
have said doesn’t weaken my belief 
that the department of English must 
stagger along somehow under a 
double burden. It only makes me 
see more clearly than before that we 


load. The solution of the difficulty 
you present is obvious, but not easy. 
It’s very expensive—but then, so is 
all real education. It is this: We 
must have for Freshman English, by 
far the most important course in col- 
lege, not the youngsters who are now 
doing the work, but highly trained 
men, our best men, the most enthusi- 
astic and earnest men—men who be- 
lieve that real education is possible 
and who want to work at it. Anyone 
“can lecture on the sources of Chaucer. 
Turn all that over to the young doc- 
tors. But the place for the scholar 
and for the seasoned teacher is in 
Freshman English.” 

And so we left’ the matter there, 
each granting something to his op- 
ponent. I had not come off so victori- 
ously as I had expected. Perhaps we 
had both _ learned something. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDY 
AT THE THEATER 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


England—On 


LONDON, the 
on the teaching of English published 
its report, strongly pressing for Eng- | 
lish to be made the foundation of edu- 
cation, a judgment was given in the 
High Court which puts an end to one 
of the most effective methods by 


some sense of the treasures of the | which this recommendation has beén 


past. 
form this task which you have de- 
clined. And that’s why I. said that’ 
your remark about teachers of Eng-' 
lish seemed to me a little ungrateful.” 


7 


English Receives a Challenge | 


(as part of their curriculum. 


The professor of Greek was not 
visibly impressed. “Trying is some- 
thing,” said he, “but accomplishment 
would be more. Fer that I should 
really, be grateful. The classics have 
been ‘aught for almost as many cen- 
turies as English has years. Has it 
occurred to you that we may have 
discovered the impossibility, in this 
contemporary world, of that task of 
humanizing which you say we have 
declined and you have taken up? Do 
you really find it a possible one? How/ 
do you go to work? You have blocked 
out the theory eloquently enough. 
Now let's. be concrete. Take the case 
of a college student who in his sopho- 
more year begins his work ‘in civil 
engineering, and from that time until 
his graduation never enters a course 


We are at least trying to per-| 


carried out, namely, the taking of 
(parties of school’ childrén to see per- 
\formances of Shakespearean plays. 


,| For several years London school chil- 
jeree have been taken to the “Old Vie” 


and various local halis to see plays 
The 
‘teachers find that this practice brings 
reality into the study of Shakespeare, 
and that the teaching. of English be- 
comes more valuable in consequence. 


At one time the children paid for | 


themselves; but under the 1918 act 
no payment can be made by children 
toward any part of the education im 
state schools, and consequently the 
London County Council have been 
bearing the cost of these visits. The 
district auditor, however, recently sur- 
charged the members’ of the county 
council with this expenditure, and his 
ruling has been upheld in the High 
Court. The contention of. the judges, 
in ‘deciding ‘as they did, was that while 
the council was entitled to take the 
children to places of educational! in- 
terest they were going beyond their 


in your department. What chance 
have you with such a man? Just 


powers in providing the place and the 
actors who gave thesperformances, as 


Its business is to teach men to write 


they haye ‘one in-the case of plays 
given at local halls. 


than Shakespeare, to whom we all 


about a play of Shakespeare in 2% 
‘hours of a stage representation than 
in 20 hours of classroom study without 
the help of dramatic performance. 
From this point of view the 10d., which 


tive and soundly économical outlays 
in the whole educational expenditure. 
True, it would not be this if the visit 
to the thoater were the beginning and 
end of the matter. The London County 


must be “either preceded or followed 
by a study of the play.” 
seded, but strengthened. There is 


of great literature is at last being 
made real in the schools. 


of which this adjunct to education 
would be legalized. 


ARTS OF READING, 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LONDON, England — Mr. Fisher, 


in a speech at the opening ef a new 


Essex,. referring to the secondary 
schools which have recently sprung 
up in different parts of the country, 


steady progress, and, indeed, there is 
no region in the-sphere of public edu- 
cation in which progress is so clearly 
evidenced. He referred to the fact 
»that the two. main difficulties which 
had hitherto beset these schools, 
namely, the shortness of school. life, 
and the low standard of admission, are 
now being overcome. It is at present 
the yniversal practice to require an 
educational test of the children who 
are admitted, and regulations have 
been’ made by the board compelling 
pupils to stay at school up to at least 
the age of 16. 


the secondary schools which will un- 
doubtedly be taken to heart by those 
responsible for’ their management. 


the hardest} 
,merely df a few tattered books huddled 


of their libraries, some consisting 
on an obscure shelf, he said: “‘There 
are no spaces allowed for quiet read- 
ing; there is no sweet browsing on 


the pastures of poetry and romance. 


becoming friendly with its contents, 
and the supreme accomplishment of 
skimming it—and nobody can be said 
to have learned to read who has also 
not learned to skim—all these sourcas 
of pleasure and usefulness are neg- 
lected as irrelevant to the active 
business of getting over the examina- 
tion stile. And yet one of the most 
important results of school life should | 
be the acquisition of a taste for read- 
ing.” 


The second criticism was 


expected of the secondary schools that 


they should impart to their scholars 


the art of speaking pure English and 
of reading aloud with taste and feel- 
ing. “Is it extravagant to suggest,” 
he asked, “that children upon leaving 
a secondary school should be able to 
write a letter expressed in simple, 
fluent and sound English; that they 
should have some knowledge of 
punctuation and spelling, and some 
gift of expressing their thoughts with 
precision, without extravagance, and 
with a consciousness of the difference 
between slang and correct English?” 
The president then went on:to make 
the definite statement: “I cannot say 
that these objects are now attained, 


and yet with an effort we can attain 
them.” 


Mr. Fisher made a vihcioel to the 
assertion that there was no official 
definition of the terms elementary and 
secondary education. Why should 
there be? he asked. Elementary edu- 


same | 
day that the departmental committee | W2olesomely dealt with in that period | 


children between the: ages of 6 and 
14 in all the subjects, interests and 
faculties which are capable of being 


of life. So, too, with the secondary 


education for children of the: age at- | 


tending secondary schools. Mr. | 
Fisher concluded his address by in- 
sisting on the prime necessity of the 
study of the language, literature and 
history of England. To 


said, to enjoy the same literature, 
to be active and conscious participa- 
tors in the same heritage of historical 
achievement, constitutes a bond of 
social union transcending all the ad- 
ventitious distinctions 
station. “There are in truth only two | 
classes—-those who have accepted | 


Mr. J. H. Fowler, ina letter to the 
press, says that there is no humaniz- 
ing influence in the schools stronger 


pay lip homage as the greatest genius 
of our race:- Teachers declare that 
the ustial boy or girl will learn more 


is the cost .per head of the stage per- 
formance, is one of the most remunera- 


Council regulations insist that the visit 


In other 
words, classroom study is not super- 


evidence that in this way the influence 


SCHOOL OF AFRICAN 
LIFE AND LANGUAGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 
CAPE TOWN, Cape Golony — The 

University of Cape Town has estab- 
lished a School of African Life and 
Languages. Professor Norton in the 
course of his inaugural address on 
African life and language said: “The 
native question must be raised out of 
the rut of politica] traffic into the calm 
of scientific study. To this end the 
foundation of our school will be 
acknowledged as a serious contribu- 
tion.” 

.In dealing with the question of mis- 
sionary training Professor Norton 
said that he would like to see mis- 
sionaries and others. coming to native 
work here required to take in London 


One of the’ 
judges pointed out. that the solution | 
of the difficulty would appear to be 
thé insertion of a new clause in the 
elementary education code, by virtue 


WRITING AND TALKING 


president of the Board of Education, 


county secondary school at Romford, 


Mr. Fisher made two criticisms of 


Referring to the inadequacy of many ! 


.* -----——-- _ 


in con-. 


must get stronger men to carry the /| nection with the teaching of English. 
,He asked whether it should not be 


or elsewhere a simple course in the 
subject. “We should then,” he said, 
“not have the absurd and even dan- 
'gerous mistakes, made not only in 
speaking, but even in reading native 
tongues, which must either drive our 
natives to the last degree of per- 
plexity, or lull them into attaching 
no meaning to the messages white 
men give them. The Christian's zood 
tidings are, as many a commission 
of native affairs in South Africa has 
testified, the only real hope of trans- 
mitting the gifts of civilization to 
barbarian Africa in its turn; if only 
we give the good news a chance, by 
seeing that it is not disguised and 
travestied by under-trained and un-« 
trained European and native evan~ 
gelists. 


Need of Better Training 


“Missionaries as a Class are in 
| closer touch than any other Euro- 


pointed out that though these schools | neang with the natives and I. consider 
are still young, yet they are making 


that their effectual training, and the 
moral training of the native which 
depends upon it, is a very serious 
matter for the community in general 
and well worth the consideration of 
our universities. But let us not forget 
that such work needs a great deal 
more than criticism. Let us aid him 
to the training, which will render his 
sacrifice more effective. We are so 
weighted with the sense of imperfec- 
tions of training and of the very little 
way we have gone among the roots of 
native life, that we are driven to do 
our little part to secure, if possible, 
that the next generation shall be bet- 
ter trained than ourselves. 

“A paper sometime ago on the 
South African undergraduate said: 
‘The part he has to play in the ad- 
ministration of native affairs received 
no consideration from our uriversities 
or ministerial authorities. There are 
few researchers, let us add, who have 
so good opportunity of field work for 
(natural) science as the well-trained 


| missionary, as is shown by the work 
The gentle art of handling a book, of | : Ht - 


of Dale, of Northern Rhodesia, with 
‘Smith in the recent great work on 
the Baila.’ It has been said: 

“"*The fact that South Africa locks 
‘ame~- the rising generation for the 
future rulers of our native races is not 
yet understood. There exists, appar- 
| ently, no correlation between univer- 
‘sity work and preparation for native 
\administration.’ This reproach, wo 
are thankful to see, is being removed 
'by the action which the government 
‘and our university are jointly taking. 
We now,provide courses in African 
life ‘and language, which can be 
reckoned for the ordinary degrees, and 
hope that we may become a clearing 
house for ‘general information in 
native lore and history; and we ask for 
the frank assistance of experienced 
administrators and missionaries and 
other students of native matters. 


Publication of Research 

“Tt is alsm *~ be hoped that iater on 
a university press may be able to 
forward the publication of such re- 
seafch, as the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford now does, in our own African 
subjects, with lecturers in the more 
‘important groups of dialects on the 
philologic cide, and perhaps in native 
lore and history, native law and gov- 
ernment, in support of the professor 
of social anthropology. We may then 
hope to deal more adequately with the 
following lines of research: 

“(a) African philology proper, 
comparative phonetic, vocabulary and 


cation is obviously the education of | 
| be such without 
and 
|character of 


‘South African 
| here the first chance, as also the first 
speak the | 
same tanguage in the same way, he) 
|itic, especially 
‘south and 
» Sudan 
and 
dialects, 
of. class. and | 


etymology. We must here. recognize 
that no linguistic science can truly 
being comparative, 
the unexpected logical 
this family, and the 
strong light it throws on philological 


also 


' origins in general. 


“(b) Grouping of dialects, a work 
largely phonetic, and at present very 
problematic; but the field is open for 
workers, who have 


claim and duty. 

“(c) Relation of Bartu to Ham- 
the Hottentot of the 
Masai of the north; to 
languages on the northwest 
te bushmen and other pygmy 
not forgetting the Semitic, 
Ethiopic, and (in this city of so many 
; Mosques) Arabic, the language which 
i'throws so much light, /through the 


education and those who have re-/ writings of Al-Masludy and others, on 


fused it.” 


— 


Interest in the Offering of the same 


| the earlier history of the continent. 


“(d) Special lines of research, lead- 
| ing to the solution of ethnological, pre- 


curriculum in night courses as are | historic, historic, and social questions, 


offered in day classes and in confer- | 


ring the same degrees for the work, 
appears to be growing as a conse- | 
quence of the successful experiments | 
of the College of the City of New York | 
and other institutions. A _ resolution) 


urging the adoption of the plan in | must be 


large cities was recently passed by the 
Association of Urban Universities in! 
annual conference. Members 
also called upon to use their influence 
with city educational authorities in the | 


organization of night high: schools | 


‘(Offering the same course& as day in- | 


stitutions. 


e. g., star names, native music and 
poetry, tribal and local history, throw- 
|ing much light again on the general 
‘history of Africa, and on the wander- 
| Ings of the peoples. 

“(e) Native character, the ultimate 
‘goal of all on the academic side, which 
learned through language 
|mainly, and is so essential a guide in 
administration; our native troubles 


were | have largely come about through our 


, not understanding the character of the 
| people, which, as has been pointed 
, out, is of such importance as to more 
than warrant the establishment of the 
Schooi of African Life and Languages.” 
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THE HOME FORUM 


— 


S| bright-eyed creatures 
lay about its walls, 7 
th long ago its milking herds 


never knew of his sleeping: but he 
may have done so. Generally when 


the horse stopped he rose up as high 


as he could and looked around. Some- 
times he protested. This was when 
the horse strayed away from me and 
went beneath low limbs or entangled 
willows. 

“Each morning as soon as I brought 
the pony he came close and watched 
the proceedings.. Long before I was 
ready to lift him on the pack he rose 
on hind legs, stretched himself to full 


LOL LL LOLI, LIL, OR IIE LOE LE, x. oe 
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of which was a temporarily aban- 
doned beaver house. Up to this time 
Diver had not seen a beaver or a 
beaver house. To see what he would 
make of this, I carried him over and 
placed him on top of it. He was in- 


terested evidently by the scent which 


arose through the half-plastered top. 
He put his nose against this and 
sniffed, and then appeared to be try- 
ing to look down into it. Finally he 
climbed down to the farther edge of 
the house and leaped into the water. 


when the ladies of the seraglio travel. 
We are counting on arriving this eve- 
ning, even early this evening, with our 
picked and quite fresh mules. 

Soon the cultivated fields come to 
an end. Then begins a plain of fen- 
nel, immense, unlimited; the giant fen- 
nel of Africa, the flowering stems of 
which are eight or nine feet high, 
are as tall as treés. We seem to be 
entering a yellow forest, prolonged on 
all sides, up to those obstinately black, 
opaque, imprisoning distances, which 


boisterous waterfall, overlooking ios} 


one side the ford by which the car- 
avans cross, and on the other the 
ravine into which the headlong waters 
fall, and falling seethe. The country 
around is decked in the green of 
springtime, and. the sides of the 
ravine are pink with hanging garlands 
of bindweed. The grey clouds have 
lifted, still veiling the sky, but leav- 
ing the terrestrial distances unob- 
scured and clear.—‘“Morocco,” Pierre 
Loti (tr. by W. P. Baines). 


True Friendship 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

N “Miscellaneous Writings” Mrs. 

Eddy writes on page 9, “Whom we 
call friends seem to sweeten life’s cup 
and to fill it with the nectar of the 
gods. We lift this cup to our lips; but 
it slips from our grasp, to fall in frag- 
ments before our eyes.” The two 
following paragraphs point out the 
dangers of a personal sense of friend- 
ship and show that “a false sense of 
what constitutes happiness’ is the 
most disastrous thing to human prog- 
ress, or to quote the entire passage, 
as found on pages 9 and 10, “A false 
sense of what constitutes happiness 
is more disastrous to human progress 


| Baker Eddy, “The greatest wrong is 


but a supposititious opposite of the 
highest right.” 

It requires as much spiritual un- 
derstanding to recognize true friend- 
ship as it does to send it forth. To 
those living in the belief of enjoy- 
ment in matter true friendship comes 
as a sword or a scourge. To the con- 
trite heart it comes with the words 
of the world’s greatest friend, “Thy 
Sins are forgiven,” and “sin no more.” 


He Was Himself 
—Hazlitt 


It is told of him that he was dark- 
eyed and dark-haired, slim in figure. 
rather slovenly in his habit; that he 


valued himself on his effect in evening 
dress; that his manners were rather 
ceremonious than easy; that he had.a 
wonderfully eloquent face, with a 
mouth as expressive as Kean’s, and a 
frown like the Giaour’s own—that 
Giaour whom he did not love . . he 
| played a good game of fives, and would 
|walk his forty to fifty miles a day; 
question arises because the para-'he would lie abed till two in the after- 
graphs have been read superficially ;noon, then rise, dally with his break- 
and with little understanding of their | fast until eight without ever moving 
deep signification. “Whom we call/from his chair, and go to a theatre. a 
friends,” signifies a material or pef-| bite at the Southampton, and talk til! 
sonal sense of friendship, and, als0,|two in the morning. That he excelled 
‘it is the false sense of what consti-/in talk is beyond all doubt. Witness 
‘tutes happiness that has to be given jafter witness is here to his wit, his 
up. In the allegory of Adam and Eve, |{insight, his grip on essentials, his 
| detailed in the second and third chap-/| beautiful trick of paradox, his pbril- 
‘ters of Genesis, the talking serpent | liancy in attack, his desperate defence, 
lappealed to Eve apparently as a/| his varying, far-glancing, inextinguish- 
‘friend. Here in the forefront of the | able capacity for expression. And he 
Bible is this yery same teaching. The | was himself—Hazlitt: a man who bor- 
_serpent’s refommendation was to par- | "owed nobody’s methods, set no limits 
‘take of the knowledge of good and |te the field of discussion, nor made 
| evil, so that mortal man might become eg one the “ this eg ote tark 
| as a “god.” What could be more ex-| a lecture. e bore no likeness to 


, ithat “great but useless genius.” Cole- 
| plicit of a false sense of what con-'_. ‘5 Oot 7 : 
Sag i ridge: who, beginning well as few 
stitutes happiness? 


begin, lived ever after “on the sound 
is im t oul Py ie : ; 
; it is impossible that there should | o¢ ni, own voice - none to Words 
‘even seem to be a false sense of 


: 1; | worth. whose most inspiring theme 
| friendship unless there is, In reality, | was his own poetry: none to Sheridan: 
(a true of friendship. In 


idea the | who ,“never oped his mouth but out 

| Bible we read, “Abraham believed ‘there few” a jest: none to Lamb. who 
| God, and it was imputed unto him for | __Rut no; I cannot imagine Lamb in 
| righteousness: and he was called the |talk. Haziitt himself has plucked out 
(Friend of God.” Abraham not only only a tag or two of Lamb’s mystery: 
| flat tail. While I was talking | believed God byt he relied on divine and I own that, even in the presence 

_ with the trapper the little beaver en- | 'power sufficiently to enable him to of the notes in which he sets down 
a *d to show his accomplish- | ' forsake his material home and all he Lamb as Lamb was to his intimates, 
helieve in.|I am divided in appreciation between 


m nts by methodically cutting down a /had been hrought up to 

‘ s ‘tree that was about the size of and to devote his whole life to gain- the pair. Lamb for the unexpected, 

: ‘ing more understanding. of God. | the incongruous, the profound, the jest 
that bred seriousness, the pun that 


ae ee Se & peck Boree, trac | Abrahdm then forsook the material 

_ ing the old Lewis and Clark trail isense of things, even the material | ¥@S that and a light upon dark places, 
se en one Cook bie | sense of friendship, and gained spir- ‘a touch of the dread, the all-disclos- 
oO . me. My bedding and supplies did | a nsieaes hii Nesemebed the wet ine Selene, besides; Hazlitt for none 
‘Uber Emwaxe large packs. With one of oe a x 1. t len: ail nomate career | Of these but for himself; and what 
ie es mpm ype ee apr ‘he yore octane tu wales - lewiie 'that was I have tried to show.—Wil- 
remain enou n the was -d by a3 es © ; 

. Courtesy of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. | company of those who thought as he | Jam Ernest Henley. 


1 on top for the little beaver. . 
“Haying,”’ from the painting by Léon Augustin Lhermitie These constituted his true 


fere hanished from their stalls. 
Ries tn May, 


May 
where it lies 


than all that an enemy or enmity:can 
obtrude upon the mind or engraft 
upon its purposes and achievements 
wherewith to obstruct life’s joys 
and: enhance its sorrows.” The be- 
ginner in Christian Science is apt 
to be alarmed and say, “Am I to 
give up all my friends?. Such 


, 
‘e's 


vo 


" ere in the early springtime 

1¢ violets are blue, 

nd@ adder tongues in coats of gold 
fe garmented anew. 


y 
bate 


“There bayberry and aster 


¢rowded on its floors | “SRS 2 3 — Be 
Then marching summer halts to 3 es Set 3 , : : 


aly 1e Lord of Out-of-doors. 
ae 

And then October passes 

Jn purple ash, and crimson oak, 
_ And golden tulip tree. 

And when the winds of winter 
tuys “he r bugles blast again, 
1 watch the battalions come 

eir tents therein. 
—Bliss Carman. 


A Journey With a 
= Beaver 


“One summer in Montana a trapper 
_ gave me a kitten beaver,” relates Enos 
__ A, Mills in his “Waiting in the Wilder- 
ness.” “He was a cunning little fellow 
in soft brown fur with an innocent 
round face. He had a plump body and 


Be He was bundled in my old coat with | thought. one 
his head sticking out of one sleeve. He ‘friends, for they had the same spiritual | Good Government 


_ eould not quite fall out of the sleeve ‘concept of God and the universe, in| Governments can never be well ad- 


. . | ; |'mini i, but where those intrusted 
PH the coat was secured beneath the r ’c 4 | quality if not in quantity, that he had. ‘ommseeenaggpanian oe : ny ei 
_ ropes of the pack. Although the pack Lhermitte > Work | Jn four places of John’s Gospel he | make conscience of well discharging 


plodded along monotonously I The painter Léon Lhermitte holds} goescrjbes himself as “the disciple | eit places.— William Penn. 


ae high rank among contemporary artists,! whom Jesus loved,” or words to that | ™ 
.. hy _and is one of whom we can say with-' effect. It was this same John who, | SC I ENCE 
_| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND 


| out exaggeration that he enjoys, at’ on the morning of the resurrection, 
ita HEALTH 


ithe present time, a world-wide reputa-; went into the sepulchre and “saw, 
An Inreanationat Daicy 
. r 
With Key to 


ae | and believed.” John, of all the dis-. 
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height, clawed the air rapidly with up- | After swimming about for a time he!are always the same mountains! 
lifted forepaws, grunted, whined, and/ dived and came up the entrance-way (| smothe:ed in the same clouds. | 
begged to be lifted up. ‘into the house. I could hear him And all along these little ill-marked | 

“Each evening we camped by a/ clawing about inside. It was probably | pathways we brush against this fen- 
stream. The little beaver amused him-/an accident that he came into this/nel; it overtops us, caressing us with 
self by playing, swimming, and diving | entrance-way, and once inside heé/its fresh leaves, as fine and wavy as 
in the water. In his playing he did so| would naturally be interested in the/the feathers of a marabout; we are 
much diving that I finally gave him the | scent of his kind. After remaining for! buried in its frail green and yellow 
name Diver. This name he quickly a short time he came out, climbed up/network, we disappear beneath it... . 
learned, and never failed to come when | on the house, and again sniffed at the} In the air the merry larks continue 
I called or when I whistled for him. top. After this he went into the pond |to sing distractedly, soaring high, in- 
His hind feet were webbed like the feet! for another swim and paid no further §yisible in the grey mist. And from 
of a duck, while his forepaws were | attention to the house. ‘distance to distance, at intervals of 
more like those of a monkey. He,often “Diver apparently enjoyed watching |two or three miles perhaps, a tall iso- | 4Ve the promptings of his heart. He) friends of Jesus. Judas, on the other | 
combed his hair carefully with his my camp-fire. Ofttimes of an evening lated palm-tree rises above this uni- (is classi: im the solid foundations of | hand, might be taken as the type of a | 
fore claws. he would lie watching it for an hour|form and deserted grove. his telents, but also innovator in Cer-! personal friend. Judas kept on as a’ 

“When playing alone Diver spent/at atime. A number of times I pur-| por some four hours we proceed |! aspects of his work. He is allied! power of Jesus possibly largely for | 
minutes at a stretch with imaginary posely built this fire close to the | thus through the forest of fennel}. | With tradition through the clearness, | ipo reason stated in Jobn xii. 6. “Be- 
playfellows. He raced or wrestled | stream or the pond by which we were | sometimes ahead of us. on the track the rhythm, the thoughtfulness which! . : ad wien thief amd } ad the | 
with them and occasionally simply | camping. Other beavers several times |eye~ywhere buried under the thickness | #T@ the distinctive qualities of i. nese vs si te 
annihilated an imaginary enemy. He! came to the edge of the water, thrust bag, and bare what was put therein.” | 


rare privilege of compelling the ad-' followed him to the housg of the high | 
miration of the élite who judge, and of/ priest. John, and Mary the sister of | 
the crowd that knows no criticism! Lazarus, were eertainly the _ true} 


. To him has been accorded the) ciples, understood Jesus best, and he | 
Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 
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race. He is modern in his love of sun- | 
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engaged in serious constructive work. | 
for minutes looking at the fire. Often 


He would cut a few little twigs, gnaw 


these into sections, and build a tiny | 
jdam. Sometimes the twigs were piled 


in the water as though being stored 
for winter food... . 

“Diver was so young when the trap- 
per captured him that he could hardly 
have remembered seeing his kind. The 
first beavers he saw were in a pond 
perhaps thirty feet from us. He stood 


| do. 


out their heads, and there remained 


I moved about to see what they would 
Generally they paid not the 
slightest attention to me unless I came 
within thre. or four feet of them. The 
presence of Diver may have given 
them more than ordinary confidence, 
yet many times I have been told by 
trappers that beavers are interested 


| in watching a camp-fire.” 


of fine green down, we hear a rustling 
that is not ours, and presently there 
emerges, from amongst the masses of 
outspread leaves, a herd of cattle 


which passes us, or a fjle of burnoused | 20us unity. I 
|in the open air, 


|and of the love of God’s earth. 
to meet camels, especially in a narrow |£¢Hial artist preaches by example, him- | guise of friendship. 
You think’ you are still some | self carrying out the precepts of his | system of modern times is based upon | 
distance from them, from the long legs! W°TK. for every year he returns to} the possibility of gaining entrance un- | 
and the central mass of the body, | saturate his being with the old famil-; der the cloak of friendship. Dishonest | 
when the he&d is almost upon you, at} /4F scenes, and though risen to the| friendship then may be described as | 


gentlemen coming from Mekinez, or a 
caravan. It is always a droll business 


place, 


‘light, of movement, of life. and in the 
.| by a kiss, 


Significance of his subjects. His 
work is sane and strong in its harmo- 
It sings in praise of toil 
labour in the fields, 
The 


| the outward symbol 
friendship. 


History records many instances of 


' 
' 


| murders, betrayals, and persecutions | 
having been carried on under the dis- | 


The whole spy 


' Even at the last Judas betrayed Jesus 
of | 
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the end of the outstretched, undulating | Tece/pt of many distinctions—he has/ one of the modes of operation of sup- 
neck; and this head stares at you from | ee? “Officier” of the Legion of Honour | positional evil. How, then, can one) : 
bored contempt. They stop for a mo- | a etc. — Lhermitte remains! (Christian Science has one infinite’ 
ment the better to see you, then turn | on , as ever, the child of Mont-Saint| mode of protection from all supposi- | 
, French easant Life,” ae Sric}. , 
motion. .. . ! iiesevial Peasant Life,” by Frederic | sists of gaining the true concept or 
We are making this return journey i spiritual idea, about which the mate- | 
resold pd a ae oe roar Met As we have seen already, Abraham | 
Ame, OU J SCGNy pracsice c d RB I. became the Friend of God because he | 
in Morocco. It allows us, moreover, woe wes ° and relied upon it. Mary and John : 
to keep ins h hout . . ee | 
o keep ight throughout our tents | I am very much struck in litera also were the friends of Jesus be-| 
Bame pace, at the same gait, on,son wrote all the books: as if the! .. Da | 
beasts of the same kind. We have | editor of a journal planted his body | 2/8 eprricasl werinaiar of: Ged, Time) 
‘friendship, then, is based on the) 
umerous places where : pous esccert, some three or four hun- | field of action, and relieved some by | +g a rage 
eat ad ie alte fw ied ate | The Mecca all declared how much he | greq horsemen with guards marshalled others from time to time; but there |Tule of divine Principle. With this | 
| new, | test for friendship the real can be 
monly were from three to eight inches | ah closed-up file, a little cortége of a' judgment and point of view in the’ | ' 
in dataaber. But there were mastheie \dumnt tee Bom: seein tasane ana | 2oze® men, and as many beasts, and narrative that it is plainly the work | friendship amongst those whom we, 
, , call friends. Personal sense comes 
inches across. Most of these trees| €nd e’en the story ran—that he everything, a little lost as we are|man. I looked into Pope’s Odyssey | 
had beer cut for food. Numerous wut | gauge: se he could in the midst of these deserted ex-| yesterday: it is as correct and elegant / our personal vanity. It has set itself | 
out to win us and so refuses to be} 
the top and back side of every dam. skill. Our saddles, covered in red cloth,|2¢wly written. The modernness of 
Of course many trees cut had been! For e’en though vanquish’d, he could| ®t very large and very hard, and 4!! good books seems to give me 4n/in the hope that thereby it may be | 
) | admitted as humility. It is essentially 
but most of those we saw had been! With words of learned length, and | incessant, indefatigable course, we/| Well done I feel as if I did; what is 
cut and used for food. | thundering sound, en ees to assume upon them, |!!! done I reck not of. Shakspeare’s | rriengiy with another in order to gain 
“Most of the beaver houses stood Amazed the gazing rustics ranged/ 5° ‘He Moroccans, 'good for itself. Sometimes it 
| ’ Smee ad t | <i s it comes 
out in the pond Iike little islands. A around; Positions of travel: astraddie, seated, | ae ae ia tne, | Cinauined as religion, saying, “Chris- | 
, faithful again to the whole over the 
with one edge in the water. At two. der crew the beast’s neck... . | ; © * | therefore let us love th ; 
or three colonies we failed to find any! That one small head could carry all| At the end of these four hours,; ™¢™bers in my use of books. I find the : Pirin Hempape tec acc 
| reward as Christians. 
ni denis ehelee thaw bad 0 den | edge of a gigantic fissure which ser-| ™#"ner least flattering to the author. ; 
“ he bent The ios +i two on! pentines in the plain: a ravine, an|! ‘ead Proclus, and sometimes Plato, | friendship comes only to aid us to a | 
‘ further understanding of God. It} 
eral feet from the water. The pas- rent rolls. We follow its course, eR help to the fancy and the : 
sageway to this was by a tube or hole’ At the first “m’ safa,” our French | against the current of the waters, un-|'™48/nation. I read for the lustres, as| what it can get. It tries to show | 
) forth the power of divine Principle | 
eral feet long, with the opening or, our journey, and return to Fez. And’ the torrent is no more than a rapidly | Oe experiment, for its rich }t 
entrance a foot or two beneath the! we proceed, alone for many days, with| flowing river. It is the “Oued Ma-|°O'OTS- S not Proclus, but a piece|is an unalterable and changeless ex- | 
| ‘| pression of love, for God is Love, and | 
‘well beneath the surface of the water; Between Fez and Mekinez there are, We halt for somé time on the far- se 20s 08 Ege a the author's : : 
ing meanwhile his journey to Mekinez | great obstruction to,.human progress, | PUBLISHING SOCIE 
in and out of their den into the water of drinxable water, which opens with-' in order to advise the pasha of our) : sis 
beneath the ice even in midwinter. What ve want is light: | This is in accord with what we read | | 
Paces nih aa ie ob of ao ee Sa journey : | lers of quality that we are. Not sunlight—but God's light. ur page 368 of “Science and Health | gay Artem oti Beserne ce 
y a beaver pond in the edge’ made in two days, or sometimes three, Nees 


quite near, with an expression of/|®iuce 1894, and is a member of the| protect oneself from such attack?!| ing 
away and continue their wonted slow , Pére.—“Léon Lhermitte, Painter Of! tional attacks. This protection con- 
on muleback—which seems less digni- rial concept or false belief is the lie. 
The Modernness of All 
and really Arab manner of travelling understood something of divine power | 
and baggage, which follow at anc " 
d ggag the ture by the appearance that one per cause they most nearly understood | 
not now as at the setting out a pom-j|of reporters in different parts of the | 
mutual understanding of the reign and | 
i . : ° 
; ne along the route. We travel in a/is such equality and identity both of | 
,tonwood trees. The trees cut co Twas certain he could write, and ‘separated from the personal sense of 
of stumps from twelve ‘to sixteen, tides presage have ourselves to keep an eye on of one all-seeing, all-hearing gentle- 
, with flattering tongue, to play upon. 
pieces with the bark eaten off lay 02/| In arguing, too, the parson own'd his | P#25°*- after our canon of to-day as if it were : 
ruffied by anything we may say or do, | 
eaitt tte the new dame and houses, argue still |while our mules continue their swift,|existence as wide as man. What is 
dishonest, for its effort is to be 
all the known | Passages of passion (for example, in 
few were built partly on the shore And still they gazed, and still the won- | 85praw!, or with legs crossed along | dialect of the present tianity teaches us to love each other,” | 
p. ‘most pleasure in reading a book in a : 
house. Commonly where the bank was he knew. passed in the fennel, we reach the In contradistinction to this. true | 
three feet below the surface and sev-| ; abyss, at the bottom of which a tor-|45 | might read a dictionary, for a ' 
From Fez to Mekinez comes for what it can give, not for | 
about one foot in diameter and sev-| friends leave us with good wishes for) til we reach a waterfall, above which if one should use a fine picture in a | 
that it may give the glory to God. It | 
water of the stream or pond. Being our little escort of Arabs. /houda.... of nature and fate that I explore. It} 
'true friendship is divine idea. If a/| THE 
ther bank, one of our Arabs continu-| 
and being open the beavers could g0 | thirteen stages—-marked each by a well . 
What Ye Want Is Light ‘true friendship is its greatest aid. | BOSTON, U. S. A 
out the least warning, in the middle | approach, as is fitting for the travel-| vite iadalieaiios 
“One evening prior to this time we | 
Our halting-place is just above the! —Elizabeth Barrett Browning. with Key to the Scriptures” by Mary | eS 
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THE early days of the Washington Conference the 
ion of ibleiaaties was rather kept in the back- 
Disarmament appeared to be a matter of capital 
with the inclusion in that term of superdread- 
: s and dreadnaughts as the types of war vessels 
efly tc ‘be done away with. But as the Conference has 
med with its beneficent work of unraveling the tan- 
of war equipment, the submarine has come 
h more Senet into view. Not all at once, to be sure, 
, steadily, it has advanced to the position 
jc » consideration, until at length, with the speech 
“Lee of Fareham. on Thursday, the undersea 
t: that has heretofore been allowed ‘to pass as an 
ary of — warfare becomes, in a way, the prin- 
| feature of it. The question of submarines has 
> the question of the hour because it has at lengtii 
realized that not all the restrictions imposed by this 
ence upon the replacement and continuance of 
and more powerful fighting craft can be of far- 
ng effect in reducing the burden and horror of 
ar if submarines are to be allowed to go without similar 
in the interest of humanity, and the cause of peace, 
ed that the great contribution of Britain to the 
of the Washington Conference has now been made. 
as the contribution of the United States was in 
resident Harding's call to the meeting and the masterly 
frankness of Secretary Hughes in outlining the main 
‘project, so now the great word of their British collabo- 
‘Tators comes in time to prevent the Conference from 
| jo ou: irning leaving one tremendous bone of future con- 
ten itior practically untouched. The speech of Lord Lee 
‘a great speech, and cannot fail to rank high among 
e other great speeches of the Washington meetings. 
ts te analysis of the submarine situation has gone 
we isclose the submarine as simply and only a 
yon of destruction and offense, with practically 1 
ive value, and with its major powers of Talddee 
or less restricted to use against unarmed arvl 
nored opponents. The common experience with 
Marines in the war furnished data which Lord Lee 
$s not slow to turn to advantage. In the light of such 
he was warranted in asking the significant ques- 
“What are you going to do with the submarine if 
it has little or no defensive value against battleships in 
tack?” and now that he has put that question forward, 
‘it will not be likely to meet an answer that will be popu- 
ra ty satisfactory. There may be attempts to answer it 
with the technicalities of war and warlike defense, but 
_ there are others besides those versed in the lore of these 
; who have a vital interest in the answer. More 
a all the students and masters of war, more than all 
the ministers and premiers and secretaries who must 
E-satisfied with the answer, are the peoples who will 
to pay for the submarines that may be built and 
Ml have to bear the burden of the grief and destruction 
& which these engines of stealth may eventually be 
responsible. 
That the people of the United States welcome the 
Diision of this British delegate in denouncing the sub- 
_ marine i isa foregone conclusion. For a number of days 
ie ever since the major arrangements of the Confer- 
se began to be regarded as well-nigh completed, some- 
.. like a rising wave of protést against the neglect 
oe; assembly to deal restrictively with undersea fight- 
4 ‘ing craft has been forcing itself upon the general 
attention. As the intimation came that British voices 
_ would be raised in favor of some definite action on the 
subject. at Washington, there has been even stronger 
Ma ion that any voices so raised would find their 
Some days ago, in fact, leaders 
_ of public opinion, officers of societies active in the cause 
a ‘of the limitation or abolition of war, began expressing 
themselves i in no uncertain terms in favor of taking the 
same kind of measures to prevent submarines from be- 
.. coming the basis of a vast warlike establishment that 
: had already been adopted for curbing the use of the 
_ larger types of vessels.. Women were particularly quick 
a _ to see the menace if submarines were to go unchecked. 
~ When The Woman Citizen, the organ of the National 
League of Women Voters, said editorially that “sub- 
"marines, poison gas, and bomb-dropping airplanes are 
_ three of a kind, all satdnic, diabolic, infernal,” it 
i a the sentiments not only of the women imme- 
- diatey behind it, but also, apparently, of countless women 
trade unions. For it was Mrs. Mary E. Dreier, of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, specially 
teiees by her organization to watch the armament 
or einigg ht who, while expressing the league’s com- 
_ mendation for all that the Conference had accomplished 
_ toward disarmament, urged that submarines, like the 
i = ships, must go to the scrap heap. Mrs. Dreier put 
ad whole thing i in universal terms when she declared that 
“no believer in permanent peace can feel at rest, no mat- 
ter how splendid the outcome of the Conference may be, 
il _ amit the world is assured that submarines, poison gas, 
d bomb-dropping airplanes are outlawed by all civ ilized 
ope ale.” rom many other parts of the country resolu- 
= to this same purport are coming from women who 
. re magi together for civic, political, laboristic or 
pal rel s objects. and their definite and widely represen- 
- five demand is augmented by the urgency of such 
Organizations as the federations of -the churches in 
va sections, the Foreign Policy Association of Mass- 
_ achusetts, and other civic and religious bodies. 
_ Perhaps the strongest single voice that has been 
‘ - raised is that of the Honorable Williar§ FE. Borah, United 
_ States Senator from Idaho. Senator Borah has felt con- 
hecaeiy that the four-power treaty will be a power for 
ul d only in case the powers agree to do away with sub- 
res, along with their other ships, and he has not 
to express his view of the matter both in civic 
and on the floor of the Senate. Ina sense, he 
he mouthpiece of the many civic societies that have 
n to call for submarine restriction, since he has made 
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: echo in public opinion. 
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it a part of his business anion: recent months to address 
many such societies on the subject of disarmament and 
the work of the Washington aatetence Undoubtedly 
he expresses the views of a majority of the American 
public when he insists that the submarine is a means of 
assassination rather than of civilized warfare, and that 
it is within the power, as it is clearly the duty, of the 
nations now asseinbled at Washington to free the seas 
of this kind of craft not only in time of peace but in time 
of war. Senator Borah’s discussion of the submarine 
in the Senate a week ago was a good prelude to what 
Lord Lee had to say on the subject yesterday. The 
effect of the two utterances, supported as they are by 


‘such an unequivocal expression of popular opinion as 


that which has been referred to, has already. been too 
great to permit the Conference to .disperse without re- 
sponsive action. The menace of the submarine to the 
real success of the Washington Conference has been 
clearly disclosed. It is unthinkable that the Conference 
will disperse without adopting the necessary safeguards. 


Toward Fuller Cooperation 


ANYONE who studies the industrial situation, as it 
obtains at present in Great Britain, can hardly fail to 
be struck by the increasing tendency toward cooperation 
between Labor and Capital to be found in many direc- 
tions. Such a movement is, of course, due to a variety 
of causes, not the least important of which is the broad- 
ening view which is gradually being taken of the w hole 
matter. More and more it is coming to be seen that the 
industrial question is not a question which concerns em- 
ployer and employee alone, but that there is a third 
party, in the person of the general public, fundamentally 
entitled to be heard on all occasions. Toward the estab- 
lishment of this view there can be little doubt that the 
enfranchisement of women has very largely contrib- 
uted. Industrial unrest of all kinds deals particularly 
hardly with women and children, and the interdependence 
of trades in the modern industrial system renders it 
impossible for any serious disturbance to take place 1” 
one trade without affecting more or less seriously many 
other trades. As Mr. C. Jesson, M. P., an authority on 
labor questions, put the matter, recently, a trade union 
may find thousands of. its members involved, and its 
funds depleted, by a strike in another trade union, or by 
a lockout by an employers association. Tradesmen suffer 
loss of trade and pay increased rates because of the dis- 
tress caused by conflicts between employers and em- 
ployees, and, as a result, the women and children are 
very often the worst sufferers. 

‘In spite, therefore, of recent attacks made by a certain 
section of the press on such institutions as the trade 
boards, there is a growing desire amongst moderate men, 
both on the side of the emplovers and the employees, for 
a fuller cooperation. One of the chief obstacles in the 
way is recognized to be the tenacity of the concept which 
each side holds of the other. ‘The experience of many 
workpeople,” declared Mr. G. H. Roberts, a well-known 
Labor leader, recently, “is that the employers are thought- 
less, and that they want the greatest possible return for 
the most meager remuneration. These are facts con- 
veyed down through generations, and they cannot be 
eliminated in the course of a few weeks.”’ 

It is, however, a concept that is steadily being elimi- 
nated, and nothing helps more to this end than the stand 
which has recently been made by a considerable number 
of employers against the attempt already alluded to for 
abolishing the trade boards. The charge against the trade 
boards, which operate in the case of the lesser organized 
trades, 1s that, in times of trade depression, they tend to 
increase unemployment by preventing the employment 
of workers at a wage below a certain minimum. The 
better class employers take up the position that if the 
wage paid is really too high, the remedy lies, not in the 
abolition of the boards, but in an appeal to them for 
revision. Abolition, they fully recognize, to put the 
matter on no higher basis, would subject them to the 
competition of sweated labor or else compel them to 
pay wages falling short of a just standard. It is in 
such cases as this where the tendency to cooperate is 
perhaps most apparent. [Xmployer and ‘employee, i in fact, 
are coming gradually to see that, after all, their interests 
are identical. 


Lord Bryce on Anglo-American 
Friendship 


IN THE great effort which has been made, during the 
past few years, in the United States and the United 
Kingdom and throughout the British Commonwealth 
generally, to bring more closely together the Anglo-Saxon 
people, Lord Bryce occupies a foremost, if not the fore- 
most place. The subject is one which has been discussed 
by statesmen, business men, politicians, public men and 
women of all classes, and no subject, it may be ventured, 
has been discussed with more sincerity and earnestness. 
There however, a quality about all Lord Bryce’s 
utterances which carries a peculiar conviction. He has 
a way of taking great fundamentals for granted, in such 
a manner as to compel acquiescence; whilst long years 
of experience have convinced people that when Lord 
Bryce gives an impression, it is not the impression of the 
tourist, or the astute journalist who “sets forth and 
returns and writes a book.” It is the impression of a 
man who, through several decades, has felt himself 
equally at home on either side. of the Atlantic. 

During his sojourn in the United States, last summer, 
Lord Bryce was untiring in his advocacy of a still fuller 
understanding between Great Britain and America, and 
now that he is back again in England, he is found most 
earnestly advocating the same cause. Thus, quite 
recently, he addressed an important gathering of the 
English-Speaking Union in London, and the story 
he had to tell, and the plea he had to urge, were 
alike calculated to be peculiarly helpful at a time 
when the fullest accord between Britain and America 
means so much to the world. Lord Bryce was able 
to tell his London audience that the English-Speak- 
ing Union was flourishing and extending its good work 
in America. He was able to point to the fact that, 
in the large eastern cities, many of the leading citizens 
telong to it, and he was able to state that the atmosphere 


in these cities, and at Washington, was “one of warm 
good feeling toward England, perhaps warmer and more 
general than I have ever known it before.” 

Lord Bryce then went on to traverse the ground, of 
Anglo-American friendship, to show how entirely fun- 
damental such friendship was, and how the anticipation 
of any breach in it was found in no responsible quarters, 
but was the monopoly of a small minority, without pres- 
tige or any real influence. 

On one point Lord Bryce was peculiarly helpful. 
Fully recognizing the difficulty of the situation as regards 
the question of the League of Nations, he was, never- 
theless, able to state frankly that, although the last presi- 
dential election had been taken as a decision against the 
United States entering the League in its present form, 
he was constantly assured by many authorities that there 
was no decision to stand aloof. “All thinking Ameri- 
cans,”’ he declared, “‘recognized the impossibility of any 
such attitude and were free to admit that they owed a 
duty to the world, and must join in some way or other 
in an effort to save civilization from a recurrence of the 

calamities which had so nearly wrecked it.” 

The first essential to any such settlement, Lord Bryce 
conceives to be an absolute understanding between the 
people of Great Britain and the United States, ‘“‘the 
two peoples that best understand one another.”’ In this 
understanding, in the honest cooperation of the English- 
speaking peoples all over’ the world, and in the influence 
upon other nations of their ideals and their example, 
Lord Bryce sees the best hope for the pacification and 
progress of mankind. 


Henry Watterson 


In AMERICAN journalism there has been, perhaps, no 
more forceful character, individually, than Henry 
Watterson. Certainly there has been none more pic- 
turesque, none who has more indelibly impressed his 
identifying mark upon his work and _ the scattering, 
hurriedly-written pages which have made up the simple, 
unpretentious record of his days and years. 
porary journalism the world has been taught that it must 
not expect to read, from day to day, the carefully com- 
piled product of the essayist, the studied conclusions of 
the scholar and student, the wise ponderings of the 
philosopher, or the adroit and convincing arguments of 
the diplomatist and political leader. And yet a combina- 
tion of these is sometimes found in just the places where 
those who sought, carelessly and without expectation, 
might have believed they were searching in vain. When 
it is discovered, it is recognized at once as the product 
of that intensive pressure which is found nowhere out- 
side the editorial rooms of a daily newspaper. Into it 
there must have entered all the skill and erudition of the 
literary alchemist, the logic of the scholar, the keenness 
and adroitness of the trained observer, the wisdom and 
foresight, not alone of those who design and plan, but 
of those who build and of those who tear down. Such 
accomplishments are approached, occasionally they are 
achieved. Few, surprisingly few, in the somewhat brief 
history of American journalism, have stood so long in 
the front rank, have maintained, by sheer force of  sus- 
tained effort, the position of eminence gained and held 
by Henry Watterson. 

Distinctively, emphatically, and unalterably of the 
old South, Mr. Watterson was for many years a national 
figure. It is doubtful if those who knew him best ever 
referred to him as a genius. He was not, and sugoh 
praise would not be fitting. He was, instead, a product 
of that sturdy school, in his case the school of Amer- 
icanism, though it may as well be called the school of 
circumstance, for it knows no_ single country or clime. 
In it he was compelled to learn lessons which, half 
appreciated, might have embitterede and narrowed him. 
Fle was, in his younger days, the champion of a lost 
cause. lor many years he was a leader in the ranks of 
a political party whose policies some of his closest friends 
did not care to defend. But he never was an iconoclast. 
He was a reconstructor, a builder, but by methods which 
seemed sometimes to be peculiarly his own. He opposed 
secession, but entered the Confederate army and rose 
to -the rank of major. He was the friend or the 
implacable foe of politicians and statesmen from the 
time of Lincoln, whom he admired and reverenced. No 
other political friendship was sacred to him. He would 
follow no partisan leader beyond the limit which he him- 
self set, a limit which he seldom if ever had occasion to 
excuse or to amend. It was this courage and this fear- 
lessness, this unquestioned honesty, which made him 
feared and respected in the councils of both the great 
parties. Huis individuality has been stamped upon more 
than one natic ial party platform, and his invisible mark 
has as certainly been placed upon important papers of 
state and upon many treaties and conventions to which 
the government to which he was always loyal was a 
party. It has been said that those who find only in the 
daily newspapers a channel for the things they have to 
say, write but as on water. It can hardly be true. Surely 
the words of Henry Watterson will live. 


Universities and the Liberals 

AT NEARLY every university and college in the United 
States, as elsewhere, the question frequently arises as to 
whether or not those who are well known for their 
radical tendencies are to be invited to lecture or permitted 
to remain on the faculty. A university is, of course; a 
place for inquiry. [Education may include the investiga- 
tion of nearly every sort of thought and action, but this 
investigation should be accompanied:by the replacement 
of falsities with the truth. It may be far better for the 
radicals to be entirely open in their arguments for the 
benefit of university students and faculties than to carry 
on a subtle propaganda through unofficial gatherings. 
Facts cannot be refuted and cannot be suppressed, but 
fallacies can always be overcome by clear reasoning pre- 
sented in right ways. It is interesting to see, therefore, 
that the University of Wisconsin, for instance, has just 
announced, through its president, that it does not intend 
to exclude lecturers and others of the so-called liberals, 
but only to use its discretion in refusing deliberate 
propaganda. 


What, after all, In one sense all 


is propaganda? 


books, articles, speeches, and other means intended to ° 


In contem- 


persuade the thinking and action of people are forms of 


propaganda, but a distinction may be made between that 
which is really sincere and aims to present at least a 
sense of the truth, and that which is based on deliberate 
perversions, and thus cannot be honest. Now an investi- 
gation such*as that made by the Interchurch World 
Movement in connection with the steel strike may develop 
conclusions from what others deem personal, biased, and 
limited points of view, but it may at the same time be 
conducted from sincere motives and be entitled, there-, 
fore, to serious consideration in universities as else- 
where. This is only one instance of the type of radical 
reasoning which cannot be summarily rejected by think- 
ing people. William MacDonald, to give another 
instance, who has recently published a book called “A 
New Constitution for a New America,” which is some- 
what radical in its purport, presents some points which 
undoubtedly need to be discussed. Then again, take 
such students of political science as Chester Lloyd Jones, 
who has just written a book on “Mexico and Its Recon- 
struction.” These men, together with such another as 
Boutelle Ellsworth Lowe, who writes on “The Inter- 
national Protection of Labor,” are all stating facts from 
which many might draw radical conclusions. Their 
hooks will be read by university students, whether the 
authors themselves address university audiences or not.. 
Though these are only mild examples, they suffice to 
show that the type of thinking which is nowadays called 
liberal cannot be excluded from colleges. : 
A word such as “liberal” or “radical” is never sufl- 
cient to describe fully a state of thought. Even the word 
“revolutionary” need not have a fearsome significance 
for the real development may seem to some revolutionary Vv 
when it is, in fact, only ev olution of the truth. There is 
nothing whatever to be feared from liberal discussion 


,in universities and colleges if it is met with alertness and 


intelligent reasoning to supplement its deficiencies and 
counteract its delusions. In a democracy, freedom of 
discussion is altogether desirable, but the right must be 
intelligently exercised in order to be real freedom. In 
his book called ““The Principles of Revolution,” C. Delisle 
Burns writes that ““The majority of men see more easilv 
what is dreadful than what is hopeful in revolution,” and 
as a definition he gives the following, “Revolution, there- 
fore, is a sudden and radical transformation of society, 
affecting individual character, destroying social evil, and 
promoting mastership in the art of life, without being 
preceded by con¥usion or diminishing the need for social 
imagination and intelligence.”’ W hat is revolutionary in 
this sense is not to be dreaded but encouraged. What 
is to be avoided and excluded by universities and colleges, 
as well as’ by every one else, is the stimulation of the belief 
that a reign of terror of any sort can ever be rightly 


radical. 


———— 


E ditorial Notes 


In THE midst of criminations and recriminations, of 
peace conferences and treaty negotiations, of shouts for 
separation and shouts for unity, a happy little incident 
has thrust itself upon the notice of Ireland. It is the 
visit of the “Ulster Players’ to the seat of the southern 
government, Dublin. The company presented Ulster 
plays, peppered with allusions to affairs hostile to Sinn 
Feiners, and, instead of arousing the displeasure of the 
audience, the players captivated the crowd and drew 
unmeasured applause. The event may signify the ap- 
proach of the new camaraderie, the fraternization whiclt 
marks the period of armistice; but, whatever is:its sig- 
nificance, the motive for the visit and the motive for the 
response must be left for Irishmen themselves to explain. 


2 eee ene 


No ONE more than a soldier knows the truth that 
lies in the saying that discretion is the better part of 
valor. Marshal Foch, according to Paris reports, is 
returning to his country with several public pronounce- 
ments to his credit while in America, which, it is said, 
are subjecting him to the criticism of both the govert- 
ment and the press. If that is so, there is offered a 
curious parallel between the home-coming of the idolized 
military leader and that of the former American political 
leader, Mr. Woodrow Wilson. The latter was feted and 
made much of in France and returned to his country 
only to find that he must defend his course with his own 
people. Marshal Foch, leaving America with popular 
acclaim ringing in his ears, now steps ashore in France 
with the consciousness that he may have stirred up a 
hornets’ nest. Verily a man who is a prophet in his own 
country should take care to remain so whenever his 
prophecies are being honored in other lands. 


ee ee 


IN THE next election the Independent Liberals intend 
to put forward a woman as their candidate in the contest 
for the Maryhill division of Glasgow. They have invited 
Mrs. Burnett Smith to stand, confident that, with the 
reputation she won for herself during the war as a public 
speaker on allied war aims, she will prove a tormidable 
foe on the electioneering platforms. As all the world 
knows, Mrs. Burnett Smith is, under. the nom de plume’ 
Annie S. Swan, the author of numerous stories of great 
charm and popularity. If successful she certainly will 
be an addition at Westminster. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR JONES action in serving 
notice to cause members to confine the debate “to the 
question under consideration unless otherwise provided 
by unanimous consent” is to be highly commended. The 
habit of “sticking to the point” is far from being general, 
in legislatures as elsewhere. Take a typical modern con- 
versation for instance: it is remarkable how almost anv 
member of the assembled company can manage to “talx 
on anything at any time’ without regard to time and 
appropriateness. 


IN THE intensive education of the American Indian 
children the Board of Indian Commissioners sees the 
solution of the red man’s problem. The view, no doubt, 
is correct, and too little emphasis has probably been 
placed on this phase of the United States Government's 
activities in behalf of its wards. Sooner or later all 
students of such situations reach similar conclusions. 
The steps that may now be expected are, therefore, wise 
if not new. They should be of a character that will 
appeal to the Indian as well as to the white man, 


